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SUE AND I. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FERNS STORY. 


WwW" J“N I was young I told stories. 

I do not mean the kind of stories that 
make your dear mothers so sad if ever you stain 
your little lips by telling them. I did not tell fds, 
only tales to amuse my brothers and sister. Roger 
and Ned would be quict by the hour together, or 
as long as my powers of invention held out, while 
we all sat under the cedar on the lawn in summer, 
or round the school-room fire on winter after- 
noons. It was often very convenient to be able 
to keep the boys quiet if Sue and I had a great 


deal of doll’s work on hand; but the worst of it 
A 
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was, that Sue herself would drop her work to 
listen, 

Those days are far off now, but I tell stories 
still, and still to a Roger anda Ned and a little 
blue-eyed Sue. At times it almost seems to me 
that these are the same children, until some- 
thing happens to remind me that I am not a 
child myself, and that the two boys lying on the 
grass at my feet are my nephews, not my brothers; 
as for the little niece nestling in my lap, there 
is no confusion in my mind about her, the other 
Sue never aid sit in my lap; true, I] was a good 
deal older than she was, but we were too near of 
age for that. 

These little ones are very fond of getting me to 
tell them stories of the time when I was young; 
they seem to like true tales of such trifling incidents 
and childish pains and pleasures as make up their 
own lives,almost better than anything more strange 
and interesting in itself. A new book is often 
thrown aside, while they gather round me crying, 
“Tell us about when you were a little girl.” 


I am not surprised at this, because these are 
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just the sort of stories I like best to listen to 
myself. Do you wonder whotells me them? Do 
you think grown-up people never have stories told 
to them at all? Oh, what a mistake! So many 
things tell se stories. The sky for one, with its 
white clouds and painted sunsets ; and the golden 
cowslips, and white violets, and plum-cake, and 
very thin bread and butter, and the tea-kettle. 
You can’t think how many things tell tales of long 
ago to me, or how much I love listening to them. 
The ferns tell me a story whenever I see them. 

O those ferns, that grow so high and tall about 
the dear old home! I remember them when the 
green waving fronds were higher than my head; 
I remembcr them later, when my head was a 
little higher up in the world, and I had grown 
above the ferns, but never above the fairy tales 
they told, or the fancies that flitted in and out 
amongst them, while the summer wind swept over 
the green mass and put it in motion like sea 
waves. 

There are few prettier sights than the stags with 


branching antlers standing knee-deep in fern, just 
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condescending to toss their heads if you pause to 
watch them fora moment. Z/ey don’t care for you, 
not they! They only snuff the air contemptuously 
as you pass, and give you a haughty look out of 
their large full eyes, But step a little nearer—Ah! 
I thought as much! away they bound, crashing 
through the fern, never stopping until from 
beneath some spreading oak they stand still and 
turn to stare at the stranger just as contemptuously 
as before, even after that ignominious flight, trying 
to look as if they did not know what fear was, 
However, though deer are timid creatures as a 
rule, yet it does not do to go too near those splendid 
fellows in the autumn, when they are quarrelsome, 
and often dangerous. If you were to come sud- 
denly upon two of them engaged in a desperate 
fight, they would be very apt to forget they were 
angry with each other, and join together in attack- 
ing you, which would hardly be pleasant, for 
those fine branching antlers are not only handsome 
ornaments, but very formidable weapons as well. 
One October, when the fierce clash of horns re- 


sounded often round the old house, an adventure 
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befell some stags I know. I had known them all 
my life—well, perhaps, not the samme stags, for deer, 
like human beings, grow old and die, and others 
grow up in their places; but the pretty dappled 
hides are so much alike, and the deer do look 
so very like the deer of my childhood, that it is 
easy to fancy them the same. One October 
afternoon, then, when the report of a gun was 
heard now and then in the woods, and the fern 
was turning brown, and painted leaves beginning 
to fall from the trees in the park, it was noticed 
that the whole nerd were flying before one stag ; 
he appeared to be hunting them up and down for 
his own private amusement. But was it a stag at 
all, or some queer monster? Some strange un- 
earthly creature, a fern giant, a demon of the 
brake! Backwards and forwards he chased the 
flying deer, never coming up with them, for the 
faster he pursued, the faster they fled before him. 
Field-glasses revealed the mystery, and reduced 
the horrid spectre to a stag again, for through 
them it was discovered that a perfect stack of fern 


had become entangled in the poor beast’s antlers. 
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And you have no idea how odd it made him look! 
A sort of phantom stag, such as might be supposed 
to haunt the dreams of the gamekeeper who shoots 
a fat buck, or the master who has dined on venison. 
Poor fellow! the novel headdress alarmed him so 
terribly, that he wished to hide among the herd ; 
but they were, every one of them, frightened out of 
their wits at his extraordinary appearance, and 
would by no means allow him to come near them. 
It ended at last in one bolder than the rest 
summoning courage to turn and fight him. In the 
combat the fern gradually disappeared, and as soon 
as he looked once more like a reasonable deer, he 
was admitted quietly enough amongst his fellows. 

It was not at all surprising that the deer should 
be so terrified by their companion’s strangc looks ; 
they always are dreadfully frightened at anything 
they do not understand. I have often wondered 
why they did not leap over, or break through, the 
simple barrier of a piece of twine, with here and 
there a white feather attached to it, which was put 
across the corner of the park in which the keeper 


wished to confine them, but they wouldn’t have 
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passed it for the world. “ What is it?” they asked 
each other, “those horrible white things ! how they 
move and stir, and bob up and down! what can it 
be?” and not the wisest doe or most sagacious 
stag in the herd would venture near the mysterious 
line. And all the time what was it crossing the 
park, and coming close to them on the other side? 
Oh, that! they knew what that was well enough— 
were not afraid of it at all—only the old farm cart. 
Pernaps if those dreadful feathers had not stood in 
the way, they might have gone a little farther off; 
but pass few in order to get further from a cart! 
it was not to be thought of. So they stayed where 
they were, little thinking that, lying down in the 
cart so as to be completely hidden, with only just 
the muzzle of his gun appearing in front, was the 
keeper intent upon singling out the fattest buck 
amongst them! The end of it was, that by-and- 
by a smoking haunch of venison appeared upon the 
table at the big house, and there was one pretty 
dappled hide the less in the green park glades. 

But I am forgetting the fern’s story; here it 


is :— 
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The lesson-books were open on the table, and 
Sue and I were giving one last look at the sums 
and exercises, which we had prepared that morning 
to show to mamma in the afternoon, when—whizz! 
came a boy’s straw hat in at the open window, 
lighted on Susie’s copy-book, and nearly upset the 
inkstand ; almost at the samc moment the boy’s 
head to which the hat belonged popped in upon 
us. It was Roger. 

“Shut up your books, girls!” he cried, “ Aunt 
Lydia has sent for mamma in no end of a hurry, 
and papa is to drive her over.” 

“ That ’s what I call considerate,” shouted Ned 
as he too came running up; “that’s doing as she 
would be done by on a fine afternoon like this.” 

“Tf only auntie is not ill or anything,” said 
gentle Sue, as she picked up Roger’s hat, and 
handed it back to him; “was there anything the 
matter at Yellowfields, did you hear?” 

“The matter? no, indeed,” answered Roger, 
“the message was—all was well, but would mamma 
come over at once if she was not particularly 


engaged ; and I raced to tell you girls directly— 
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that is, I only just stopped to see the pony put 
to.” 

How much obliged we were to Aunt Lydia! 
We ran at once to the front door, but only reached 
it in time to see mamma step into the pony car- 
riage. She kissed her hand to us and called out 
that we micht “do just what we liked, and enjoy 
the unexpected half-holiday as much as we could,” 
and then her voice was lost in the sound of the 
wheels upon the gravel, and in another moment 
the little carriage had disappeared behind the 
laurels in the shrubbery drive. 

What an afternoon it was! glowing sunshine 
evcrywhere, and just a sweet fresh wind at play 
among the flowers, so that it was not Zoo hot, and, 
best of all, the golden hours were our own to em- 
ploy as we liked. Sue and I began to consult Low 
we should employ them. There was generally some 
craze or other on hand amongst us, some pet pursuit 
to which we were very apt to make everything else 
give way, and just now it happened to be ferns. 
We were wild about them; hunting for choice 


specimens whenever we could get away to the 
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woods; planting, watering, and otherwise messing 
over them at all spare moments, I decided at 
once that we would go fern-hunting. The boys 
had brought home a report that certain specimens 
which we were very anxious to possess grew in a 
wood about two miles off, and as hitherto we had 
failed to find them nearer home, we had been 
eagerly longing for an opportunity of going there ; 
but it was too far for our usual afternoon walk, 
and the expedition had been fixed for the next 
Saturday, a day when we always had plenty of 
time to ourselves. Now, however, we were unex- 
pectedly set free from lessons, and the boys agreed 
that the chance must not be lost. We were in 
high glee; the barrow was fetched from the tool- 
house, Ned carried the spade, Roger politely pro- 
mised to wheel Susie and myself, in turns, if we 
should grow tired, the dogs were loosed, and all 
was ready for a start, when suddenly Sue stopped 
short, and exclaimed in tragic tones, 

“Old Nannie!” 

“What about her?” asked Roger; “you don’t 


mean to say youve got to go there.” 
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Susie nodded her head gravely. Nannie was a 
poor bed-ridden woman to whom mamma had 
promised a few comforts, which she had desired us 
to take to her that very afternoon. 

“But that was to have been our regular walk,” 
I objected; “it is all changed now: mamma 
said we were to do what we liked, she meant us to 
enjoy ourselves and be happy.” 

Sue thought mamma only intended to make us 
a present of our time affer the walk to Nannie’s 
cottage, and was quite sure it would be wrong to 
disappoint the old woman. ‘The errand would not 
take up all the afternoon, there would still be time 
to spare. 

That was true, but there would not be nearly 
time enough for the expedition to the wood, and I 
was determined to be happy in my own way. The 
boys offered to go for the ferns by themselves, but 
I knew better than to trust to their bringing any- 
thing home, although they were capital at making 
discoveries; I insisted upon going with them, and 
tried hard to persuade Sue to come too, She 


smiled, and shook her head. 
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“T can go alone—yes, Gracie, I like it, at least I 
don’t mind it much. It won’t matter who takes the 
things, so long as Nannie gets them; it will be all 
right, we can each please ourselves in our own 
way,” yet she looked at me a little wistfully as we 
separated : she had been more eager than I was 
even, about the ferns, until she remembered that 
duty stood in the way of pleasure. 

Sue was the quietest of us all; it was odd we 
should find it so hard to do without her, and that 
we should miss her so much whenever she was not 
with us! 

“What possessed her to remember old Nannie 
at all?” exclaimed Ned impatiently, “it’s a thou- 
sand pities |” 

‘« Nannie won't think so,” said Roger quietly; 
and somehow or other the remark made me feel 
cross, 

I don’t know whether it was because I missed 
my sister, or because I felt uncomfortable at hav- 
ing allowed her to set out upon a lonely walk, or 
whether the boys really were a little provoking ; 


but certain it is we came very near quarrelling, and 
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the state of my temper was not improved by our 
finding no ferns at all worth bringing home, and 
not a sign of the particular one we were in search 
of. We hunted high and lew, and asI grew hot 
and tired, I grew more cross, so that when the boys 
gave up the pursuit in despair, and it was proposed 
to me to forget the ferns for the present, and be 
the squaw of a Red Indian, I refused indignantly, 
and set off home by myself. In our wanderings 
we had reached the heart of the wood, and after I 
had parted from my brothers, it was so still that I 
had Icisure to think quictly. As I pushed my way 
through the underwood, the shouts of Roger and 
Ned as they followed the “war-path,” and scalped 
each other in the distance, grew more and more 
faint, at last I could not hear them at all, 
and then if I had chosen to listen, I might have 
heard a “still, small voice,’ which had been whis- 
pering to me all the afternoon. But I did xot 
choose to listen to my conscience : true, I wondered 
why, instead of being particularly happy as I had 
intended to be, I felt so much the reverse, but I 


fancied it was because the day was too hot, or 
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— mammal 


because the boys were teasing—fancied anything 
and everything but the truth—namely, that I was 
uncomfortable because I had been pursuing that 
Will o’ the Wisp, my own happiness. You know 
we never ¢az come up witha Will o the Wisp, 
and to set off on purpose to chase one is very 
likely to lead us into trouble. WhenI reached 
home, the afternoon I had determined to spend so 
pleasantly was nearly over; all the golden hours 
gone, and what had I done with them? 

I found mamma returned from her drive, and 
seated on the terrace before the hall door. 

“Well, Gracie, have you enjoyed yourself?” she 
said; “and was Nannie very pleased to see you? 
surely you did not forget her!” she added, seeing 
my hesitation. 

How I wished I could say, I Aad “ forgotten” 
her! 

“ Sue went,” [began; thenanswecring my mother's 
reproachful looks, for she did not speak, I hurried 
on, “You know, mamma, you said ‘do what you 
like,’ we thought we were to please ourselves.” 


“And you have been very happy, I suppose, 
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pleasing yourself, and leaving Susie to do my errand 
alone ?” 

I hung my head ashamed. At that moment the 
click of the shrubbery gate was heard, and Sue 
came in sight, her basket hanging on her arm, 
Sue was singing to herself as she walked slowly 
along beneath the trees, but when she caught sight 
of us upon the terrace, she began to run, and as 
she drew ncar 1 noticed that my sister’s face was 
bright with smiles; as bright as though some of 
the sunshine of the sunny day lingered on it still. 

“ Poor Nannie was so very much obliged to you, 
mamma dear,” she exclaimed, “and so glad to see 
me; and oh, Gracie! do you wonder I was gone so 
long ? See here!” 

Laughing merrily Sue raised the cover of her 
basket, and there in the space once occupied by 
Nannie’s tea and sugar, lay two or three splendid 
specimens of the very fern we had in vain sought 
for elsewhere ! 

“Think of finding itin my path!” cried Sue, 
her eyes dancing with delight; “finding it when I 


wasn’t even looking for it, you know! You can't 
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imagine how surprised I was,” and off she ran to 
plant the precious roots without delay. 

I stood silent by my mother’s side. Sue had 
come home so bright and happy, I so dull and 
cross ; dimly I began at last to see the reason why 
I hardly ventured to raise my eyes to mamma's 
face when she spoke. 

“Are you thinking, Grace, that Susie found 
something else for which she was not secking, 
something besides the fern? It is easy to see 
which of my little girls has been the happiest this 
afternoon. One must not hope to find rare ferns 
in unexpected places every day, but /afpiness is a 
way-side plant; we are pretty sure to find that 
springing up under our fect in the path of duty, 
while if we set out on purpose to scek it, we are 
more than likely never to find it at all.” 

This is the story the ferns tell me whenever I see 
them, whether growing on the gnarled roots of my 
friend’s ferneries, or smiling at me from the hedges 


and banks as I pass along the road. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE COWSLIPS STORY. 


NE afternoon lately I was paying a visit. It 
was a lovely spring day, and I would much 
rather have been out of doors than sitting in a hot 
drawing-room, I felt sure, moreover, that the lady 
we had come to see was exceedingly busy, and that 
we were interrupting her very much; but the friend 
at whose house in the country I was then staying, 
had insisted upon coming, for the unanswerable 
reason that it was now more than ten days since 
this lady had interrupted ws, and she would begin 
to think us rude if we did not return her call. 

We had done with the weather and had just 
begun upon the “rise in prices,” and I was trying 
hard not only to look but to /ce/ interested in the 
subject, when suddenly the room was full of music; 
the sweet clashing of golden bells was in my ears, 


and I saw a dear, dear old friend, nodding and 
B 
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smiling to me from the top of an old cabinet filled 
with china ; I felt comforted directly. 

A bunch of cowslips was there in a glass of 
water, and they began at once to whisper to me a 
tale of long ago. Their voices transported me far 
away from the hot drawing-room, and the tired, 
bored, civil ladies. I stood in rich grass, growing 
high, and bending as the wind swayed it to and 
fro; I saw shining golden fields, and happy chil- 
dren playing in them; I saw tall trees with tufts of 
yellow cowslips at their feet ; I felt the soft spring 
breeze kiss my cheeks, and I heard the merry 
ringing of the golden bells. 

I wonder whether you thought “Yellowfields” 
a curious name for our Aunt Lydia’s place when 
you saw it mentioned in the ferns’ story? Most 
people did think it curious, but if they saw the 
place in spring, they said at once no other name 
would suit it half as well. 

Little Susie named it. When first she came to 
live there, Aunt Lydia used really to get quite 
worried because she could not make up her mind 


what to call her new domain. Papa suggested 
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“the Hall” as it was the principal house in the 
village. 

“But it’s zo¢ a hall,” insisted Aunt Lydia; 
“applied to a small house such as mine is, that 
would have a pretentious sound at once.” 

“Call it ‘the Cottage,’” said mamma. 

“ But it’s not a cottage, Ellen,” exclaimed Aunt 
Lydia, turning round upon our mother, and 
speaking in the sharp quick decided tone that 
always frightened us children. “I “ope it’s nota 
cottage,” and then she said something about “ the 
pride that apes humility,” which Roger and I could 
not understand. 

“Tt has always been known as ‘ Uplands,’”’ said 
my father; but that wouldn't do either. 

My aunt instantly demanded, “Why ‘up’? 
tell me that, if you please; ‘lands’ I can under- 
stand—but ‘Uplands’ for acres of broad flat 
meadows ! nonsense!” 

“T,owlands then, or Flatlands,” half-whispered my 
mother, smiling from behind Susie’s golden curls, 
who sat on her knee, a little, fat, fair child of four 


years old; but zow Aunt Lydia’s feelings were hurt. 
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“You are laughing at me, Ellen; if you are not 
interested in the subject we will change it, my 
dear.” 

Aunt Lydia was many years older than our 
mother, and Roger and I had been brought up in 
no little awe of her, though, as it happened, we had 
never seen her until she came to live in our 
neighbourhood. I was seven years old then, and 
Roger nearly eleven. Ned was Aunt Lydia’s 
godson, and had sometimes been sent to visit her 
in London. I think his account of the quiet, 
regular, childless household helped to make us 
afraid of our aunt, but we outgrew that fear more 
and more every year, until at last we grew to love 
her dearly, and to look upon Yellowficlds as a 
second home. But when first she came, we used 
to find her rather formidable. I remember well 
overhearing all the good advice she used to give 
mamma as to our bringing up. She thought we 
had too much liberty, and proposed a frightful 
code of daws for the school-room. Our mother 
listened to her elder sister with such pretty 


deference, that childlike we believed she fully 
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intended to obey her, and were as much surprised 
as relieved when we found that things went on just 
as usual, and that our parents continued to carry 
out their own views in the matter of our education. 
True, in some points we had to please our aunt. 
She insisted upon it that the girls should be made 
to curtsey, and the boys to bow, on entering and 
leaving a room, and mamma desired us to do so; 
I am afraid we forgot it sometimes at home, and I 
don’t think mamma herself always remembered 
it there ; but we soon learnt never to forget it at 
Yellowfields. Also, we were never allowed to 
kiss Aunt Lydia without leave, only to kiss her 
hand when we met her, or went to see her, and 
be content with that, unless she drew us to her for 
a warmer greeting. It was hard for Susie to re- 
member this, but though she was only a baby, only 
four years old, she was even then a conscientious 
baby, and used to try hard not to forgct. I think 
I see her now, bursting in at the drawing-room 
door full of some confidence to impart to mamma, 
of some little pleasure or some childish grief, and 
finding Aunt Lydia sitting with her. 
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“O Auntie Lil! Auntie Lil!” she would cry, and 
throw her arms round our aunt’s neck, and hold 
up her dear little face for kisses. The kisses were 
always given, but in the midst of them Susie would 
draw back suddenly, run away to the door to make 
her forgotten curtsey, and then gravely walk up to 
Aunt Lydia and lift her hand to her lips. Sve 
never was afraid of her. She would perch herself 
confidingly upon her knee, and sit there singing 
her little low songs, not loud enough to interrupt ; 
but if Aunt Lydia’s voice grew querulous, up would 
come the tiny hand to stroke her cheek, or if Aunt 
Lydia laughed, Susie, without at all knowing what 
it was all about, laughed too, Even Ned, who knew 
his godmother so much bctter than the rest of us 
did, never ventured to speak in her presence unless 
spoken to, but Susie chatted away to her just as 
merrily as to every one clse. 

Sue was such a tiny child, that “last spring” 
was a long, long time ago to her, and spring flowers 
came like a surprise. How well I remember her 
delight at Aunt Lydia’s meadows the first time she 


saw them! She was quite overpowered by the 
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sight of the buttercups. The fields were yellow 
with them; the wind tossed them to and fro. 
The golden ground seemed moving and swaying 
to the sound of the wind in the tree-tops ; and look 
which way you would, there were more broad mea- 
dows, more yellow buttercups. Susie stretched 
out her arms in a sort of ecstasy of delight, for 
great tufts of cowslips were growing here and there. 

“O bells, bells! gold bells in the yellow fields |” 
cried my little sister. 

We made such cowslip-balls that day! Is there 
anything so sweet, so fresh, so exquisitely spring- 
like as a cowslip-ball? Don’t you love to have 
one thrown so as to hit you softly on the cheek, 
and then to bury your face in it and kiss it before 
you toss it gently back again? Ido. Yes, really; 
it is not a mistake ; I did not mean to say I “did,” 
but I do now: I have never outgrown cowslip- 
balls, and I’m sure I hope you will never outgrow 
them either. 

We were sorry to be called away ; but the pony- 
carriage was at the door, and it was a long five 


miles home. Roger and I squeezed into the little 
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back-seat as best we could. Ned was to be left 
with Aunt Lydia for a few days; and Susie was 
being lifted on to mamma’s knee, when she turned 
to call out in her dear, little, ringing voice— 

“Me’ll come again so soon to yellow fieids, 
Auntie Lil!” 

“What!” said Aunt Lydia sharply, and setting 
the child down on her feet again instead of giving 
her to mamma; “ Ellen, Susie has done it! ” 

“ Dear, dear, I’m very sorry,” said poor mamma, 
always dreading that one or other of us were in 
mischief. “What is it she has done, Lydia?” 

“Named the property,” answered Aunt Lydia 
solemnly; and turning with extended arms to 
point to her golden meadows, “‘ Yellowfields’ it is, 
and ‘Yellowfields’ it shall be while 7 am mistress 
here.” 

“Yes, zow,” said papa; “ but summer will come, 
then autumn, to say nothing of winter. You will 
have brown fields and white fields before the year 
is out.” 

“No; I shall make my fortune by those mea- 


dows. When the buttercups are over, it will be 
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‘Yellowfields’ still, and still bear a golden crop. 
Susie has done it.” 

Aunt Lydia kissed the little one, and placed 
her on her mother’s lap, and we drove away. Papa 
shrugged his shoulders, he did not believe in the 
“fortune ;” and I never heard that Aunt Lydia’s 
farming was very successful; but the place was 
called Yellowfields from that day. 

As I have said before, I was little more than 
seven years old at the time this name was given; 
but Aunt Lydia’s coming to live in our neighbour- 
hood was an cvent that made a great impression 
on us, and I havea clear recollection, not only of 
the day Susie christened the property, but of the 
three days that followed. I remember looking 
back as we drove off; and seeing Ned come out 
into the road in order to keep the carriage in sight 
as long as possible and wave his hat to the last; 
and I remember the hunt we had next morning 
for cowslips in the fields near home. But there 
were none. Cowslips are not to be found every- 
where, as the kind pale primroses are, and we 


envied Aunt Lydia the magnificent tufts which 
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grew in her meadows. I wanted to make cowslip- 
tea; Susie pulled whole handfuls of primroses and 
daisies, only to throw them away again. “Me 
wants yellow dcl/s,” she kept saying; but by-and- 
by forgot all about them and was content—or we 
thought so, 

But the next morning, while she stood at 
mamma’s knee trying to find great A and repeating 
her hymn, she began to talk about the “bells” 
again, and tried to explain, in her baby way, what 
it was she wanted. But mamma could not under- 
stand; she called to Roger, who was flying his 
kite on the lawn outside, to “mind Susie, and find 
out what it was she meant;” and tying on the 
little one’s hat, she lifted her through the window. 
Now I always remember our eldest brother as the 
most kind and careful guardian of the younger 
ones; but on looking back, on listening rather to 
the story my friends the cowslips ring out to me, I 
am led to the conclusion that it was the events of 
this particular day that made him so, and that, up 
to that time, he may have been as careless as boys 


between ten and eleven usually are. 
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As I have said he was flying his kite, and it did 
not suit him just then to have to attend to his 
little sister. 

“But I’m going in the fields, mamma,” he said 
in a very discontented tone. 

“You are going to mind Susie, and be very care- 
ful of her,” said mamma quietly; and Roger knew 
he must obey, but he spoke crossly to poor little 
Sue, and did not take particular pains to find out 
what was running in her head. 

“It’s only those bothering cowslips,” he said, 
and by-and-by, as the child began to amuse herself 
with the daisies on the lawn, he returned to his 
kite. I had my lessons to do, and mamma was 
patiently assisting my blundering efforts to work a 
sum in simple addition, when we noticed how dark 
the room had become; the sky was suddenly over- 
cast and rain was falling. JI remember the rain, 
and the darkness, and a rattling peel of thunder 
very distinctly, because I was afraid not only of 
thunder, but of heavy rain as well. I suppose the 
sound it made dashing against the windows affected 


my nerves in some way; I know it always made 
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me miserable as a child, and I should be ashamed 
to say how old I was before I had outgrown my 
terror of sudden rain-storms! For your comfort, 
little folks, let me tell you I dzd outgrow it; and 
any foolish fears which make miserable the lives 
of nervous children, if only they struggle a little 
against them, will not last, they may be sure of 
that. Have a little patience, poor little mortals 
who quake at the dark, or tremble at a thunder- 
storm! it won't last for ever; you will grow wiser 
by-and-by, and look back upon such frights and 
wonder that you could mind them. I know this 
now, but I did not believe it when mamma told me 
so; and I thought then that I never should be able 
to bear the furious, rushing rain, or to watch the 
heavy dark clouds roll together, without shrinking 
and trembling. 


“Seven and nine,” repeated mamma; “now, 
Grace, pay attention, seven and nine are six- 
teen.” 

I wrote down a one and carricd a six, and then 
let fall my pencil, and put my hands before my 


face, for the rattling thunder crashed again over- 
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head, and the sound of the driving rain almost 
drowned mamma’s voice. 

It was soon over, as storms in spring generally 
are, and I remember how pleased I felt when my 
mother said I had behaved better than usual, and 
how much I liked her assurance, though I could 
not half belicve it, that the day would come when 
I should not be afraid of the rain. It had not oc- 
curred to her all this time to feel anxious about 
Susie, as she imagined her to be long ago safe at 
home ; for the storm had not begun till past eleven 
o'clock, and Roger had been told to take her up to 
nurse before eleven, and that then he could amuse 
himself as he pleased. Susie was still baby enough 
to lie down in the middle of the day, although it was 
a delusion of nurse’sthat she ever went to sleep then, 
and I can recall now the strange look in mamma’s 
face, when at twelve o’clock nurse came to ask for 
her. She did not speak at first, but she put her 
work down and rose hastily to look out of window. 
Everything was soaking wet, but the sun shone bril- 
liantly, and the rain-drops sparkled on every leaf 


and blade of crass, the sky was very, very blue here 
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— 


and there, and all full of white fleecy clouds. As 
mamma stood at the window, Roger ran across the 
lawn towards the house. He had evidently been 
out all through the storm, he had not a dry thread 
on him, and he looked scared, terrified ; mamma 
met him at the door, and I followed her, clinging 
to her gown. 

“Susie?” she said in a sharp, quick voice, very 
unlike her usual gentle tones. 

“OQ mother, mother!” was all Roger’s answer 
as he stood still, and the water from his clothes 
dripped upon the floor. 

“Was she out in all this wet? it will be her 
death; Roger, what ave you done? where is 
she?” 

Roger did not know! As well as he could, he 
explained what had happened. Selfishly engrossed 
in his own pleasure he had taken little heed of the 
child; she had come to him once shouting with 
joy, and saying she had found a “bell,” and beg- 
ging him to get it for her. He followed to the iron 
paling which separated the garden from a field, in 


which was a stream of water sufficiently deep to 
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be dangerous for such a mite as Sue, and there on 
the other side of the stream there certainly was a 
solitary tuft of cowslips. Carelessly contenting 
himself with saying, “ Susie mustn’t go there,” and 
promising to gather them for her by-and-by, he had 
returned to his kite, never thinking of her again 
until the first rain-drops fell, and then—he couldn't 
find her! 

“And,O mother! the cowslips are gone!” sobbed 
poor Roger, breaking down altogether. 

Through all the storm he had been searching for 
her, for though he feared she might have fallen in- 
to the stream, it was not deep enough to hide her 
had she done so, and his worst fear now was, that 
after gathering the “golden bells” she had wandered 
farther down, and fallen into the pond which lay 
still, and deep, and cold, under the willows at the 
bottom of the field. 

“Did you distinctly tell her ot to go into the 
field ?”? asked mamma in a dry hard voice. 

Roger said, “ Yes.” 

“Then she did not go,” and my mother heaved 


a sigh of relicf: “wherever else she went, poor little 
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darling, she did not go there; Susie is scarcely 


33 


more than a baby, but I can trust Acer ;” and then 


turning away from Roger altogether, my mother 
began to question me about the “bells” and Sue’s 
longing for them, It struck her that the child had 
set off to go to Yellowfields, of course without 
having any idea of the distance or even of the way 
there. 

Nurse, who was crying audibly, said something 
about “gipsies,” and I saw the dawn of a new 
terror in my mother’s face. She took down her 
garden hat from its peg and went out, desiring 
nurse to send for my father who was away some- 
where about the home-farm, where he generally 
spent his mornings, and tell him Susie was miss- 
ing. I and Roger were left alone for a few 
minutes. I remember how he stood staring after 
mamma for a moment, and then flung himself face 
downwards on the floor, and the despairing fecling 
that came over me when I saw him doso. I put 
my hand on his wet jacket, and he kicked at me, 
crying out, 

“ Get away, Grace! leave me alone, I tell you!” 
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and then nurse came back, and hustled him up- 
stairs to change his clothes, scolding him all the 
time, and saying all mamma had zo? said of his 
“wicked carelessness to go and leave that dear 
babe to herself,” and how she “hoped and prayed 
no harm might come to her; but if he never looked 
upon her blessed little face again, it would be no 
more than he deserved.” 

No wonder I remember that day so distinctly, for 
a most miserable day it was. Nurse insisted upon 
Roger going to bed and taking a hot drink. I 
was left alone. Mamma did not come back, and 
I wandered aimlessly about between house and 
garden, and at last sat curled up in the hall window 
towatch for her return, It seemed as if every one 
had forgotten me, for it was long past dinner-time 
and no one had been near me. I Icaned my head 
against the window and began to cry, as much I 
now fancy from hunger as from gricf, and there 
Mrs Parsons, the housckeepcr, found me and 
carried me off at once to her own domains. 

“If one little lady’s lost, t’other one is only the 


more precious,” she said; “I don’t see any sense in 
Cc 
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neglecting them as arc Icft ;”’ and she sent at once 
to see if nurse had forgotten Roger too, or whether 
any dinner had been sent up to him. Roast 
chicken was decidedly comforting, and I listened 
to Mrs Parsons’ assurances that Sue would be 
sleeping safely in her little white bed at night, till 
I began to think that after all there was nothing to 
be miscrable about, and forgot my troubles over a 
game of play with the old housekeeper’s room cat 
and her family of kittens. But when Mrs Parsons 
was called away, and I was alone again, I began 
to wonder where Roger was, and to feel quite 
strange and uncomfortable downstairs by myself. 
I went up intending to find him, but as I crossed 
the hall there came a strange sound through the 
open drawing-room door that made me stand still 
to listen. Someone wascrying. I crept trembling 
to the doorway and peeped in. Mamma was lying 
on the sofa, hiding her face amongst the pillows 
and sobbing bitterly. Papa knelt beside her, I 
cannot describe the fecling of dismay that came 
over me! Mammacrying! I never remembered 


to have seen such a thing before; I don’t believe 
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I had ever imagined such a thing was possible. I 
ran straight upstairs to Roger’s room and burst 
into it, exclaiming— 

“O Roger! what do you think?” 

Roger sat up in bed and cried out in such a loud 
voice that he startled me— 

“Found!” 

“What?” I asked stupidly enough. 

“Is she found? Grace, don't be a donkey! 
Speak, can’t you; is Sue come home ?” 

“T don’t know; but what do you think, Roger? 
Mamma is crying!” and I burst into tears myself. 

Roger threw himself down again, and bade me 
“ect out of his room at once;” and not daring to 
disobey, I went and sat on the top step of the last 
flight of stairs, where I could see what went on in 
the hall. 

By-and-by papa came out of the drawing-room 
and left the house, but I still sat there trying to 
stifle my sobs until I saw mamma standing at the 
foot of the stairs. She had ceased crying, and her 
voice was as gentle and sweet as it always sounded 


fo uS, 
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“ Gracie!” she called, and held out her arms 
to me. I flew downstairs and threw myself into 
them. Mamma took me with her to the drawing- 
room, and held me on her lap, great girl though 
I was, and talked to me till I felt comforted—more 
comforted than I had felt by all Mrs Parsons’ 
assurances of Susie’s safety ; for we did not zo 
where she was, we could not be suve that she would 
be home before night, and mamma talked of what 
we did “know,” of what we were “sure” of. She 
talked of the loving Father in Heaven, out of 
whose sight little Sue cou/d not wandcr, and of the 
protecting Almighty arm which would certaznly 
keep her safe whether we ever saw her again or no, 
and listening to all this my sobs ceascd and I fell 
asleep. 

I think mamma must have laid me on the sofa, 
for it was there I found myself when I woke, but I 
slept a long time first; it had becn somewhere about 
three o'clock when her voice had seemed to me to 
grow faint and far off and then to cease altogether, 
and it was nearly five when I slowly opened my 


eyes. My waking thoughts were confused, I had 
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been dreaming of cowslips, and it seemed as 
if the dream was not over, for the sweet, fresh 
smell of cowslips was the first thing that struck me, 
and then the soft velvety touch of the flowers 
upon my cheek. A cowslip ball was lying just on 
my shoulder. I took hold of it and felt a little as 
if I did not want to wake to real life. Sue was lost, 
and cowslips grew in dreamland. I turned my head 
to speak to mamma, but she was not in the room. 
On a low stool by my side, her lap full of the 
“golden bells,” and in her hand a great yellow ball, 
which she was softly tossing up into the air and 
catching as it fell, sat little Susic herself! 

“Me didn’t wake you!” she cried when she saw 
mly wide open eyes ; “ me was a quict mouse, and 
watched you,” and she put her little face up for a 
kiss. 

Mamma came back just at that moment. How 
smiling and happy she looked, and how she kissed 
and fondled us both. Do you wonder that I re- 
collect that day, or that I like so much to listen to 
the stories cowslips tell ? 


By-and-by I heard how papa had found her, 
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Riding home, weary and heart-broken, he passed a 
lonely cottage in a deep narrow lane, not two miles 
from our house, but in a direction that we never 
walked. The land thereabouts was not his, his 
property lying all towards Yellowfields, and he did 
not know who lived in the little cottage. Stopping 
with the intention of repeating once again the 
questions he had asked of all he met or passed 
that day—“ Had a little girl been seen?” “ Had the 
gipsics passed that way ?”—yjudge of his surprise, 
when a child in a lilac print frock ran to the door 
and called out joyfully— 

‘Papa! papa! me want to go home!” 

In spite of the lilac cotton, it was Susie sure 
enough, and Mrs Burke came smiling and civil- 
spoken to explain. 

She said that in the midst of the storm that morn- 
ing she had scen the little one running past her door, 
and crying as she went. At four years old it is 
hard to explain things very clearly, and Mrs Burke, 
being a new comer and a stranger, could not at 
all make out Susie’s account of herself. However, 


she took her in, stripped off her dripping clothes, 
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and dressed her in clean dry clothes of her own 
little daughtcr’s. She intended to send her hus- 
band to find out who the child was and take her 
home, but did not expect to sce him before the 
evening. Meantime, a promise to Sue that she 
should “go home to mamma after tea,” kept her 
quite content, and she enjoyed her dinner of bread 
and cheese and a slice of “plum loaf.” After 
dinner, Mrs Burke’s children took her to play in a 
mcadow behind the house, and oh, joy of joys! 
the meadow was fvil of cowslips! Sue had cer- 
tainly found “golden bells’ enough at last. It 
was not till the next day that we heard how it was 
Susie had left the garden at all. It seems that 
Jane Byng, the lodgekeeper’s daughter, a great 
girl of twelve years old, whom Susie knew well, 
had passed on her way to the next village, where 
she was to spend the night with her grandmother, 
and seeing the little girl looking dull and lonely 
as she stood at the gate, had stopped to speak to 
her. Cowslips were at the bottom of all the mis- 
chief. Jane had cowslips in her hand, and finding 


how anxious Sue was to have some, had taken her 
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with her down the lane, where she was sure she 
had seen some the day before. She may have seen 
them the day before, but none were to be scen now, 
and the search tempted the girl on further than she 
had any idea of, until at last becoming aware of 
how fast the clouds were gathering, and not daring to 
vo back herself, as she was already far too late, Jane 
had bid little Susie run home alone. She watched 
her as long as she could keep her in sight, and 
then sct off in the opposite direction. We suppose 
Sue must have lost her way after that, for certainly 
Mrs Burke’s cottage was not in her road home, but 
of her frightened run through the storm nothing 
could be learnt except from the poor little body 
herself, and mamma would not have her confused 
by questions, We never knew who gathered the 
cowslips on the bank of our stream ; but one thing 
was certain, Susie did not do so. Mamma was right ; 
she had not been into the field at all. Mrs Byng 
sent Jane up to explain, and ask pardon for her 
share in the day’s misfortunes, and I remember 
seeing her stand crying in the hall while papa 


spoke to her. I don’t know what Jane thought of 
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her scolding, but I ran away quite frightened at 
the sound of his stern voice ! 

No one said much to Roger about his selfishness, 
which had led to all this trouble. I should think 
we had fewer lectures read us than any children in 
England, and that fewer morals were pointed in 
our nursery than in any nursery in the world. 
This moral had a point that needed no sharpening ; 
Roger felt it deeply. 

“T’ll take sack care of her,” he said, as we all 
went out next morning. 


“T’m sure you will, dear,” said mamma. 





“Tl zever lose sight of her again” 

“Oh, as to that, 1 am not anxious; I put more 
trust in my little Susie’s promises than in your 
protection of her. I have forbidden her to leave 
the garden.” 

Roger Ict fall the little hand he held, and ran 
across the room to mamma, throwing himself down 
by her, and hiding his eyes in her lap. 

Oh, trust me, mamma! do, DO trust me!” he cried. 

Mamma kissed him, and stroked his head and 


held him to her, but all she sazd was— 
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“You must earn again, Roger, the trust in you 
that I have lost. It will be a work of time—a long 
time, perhaps; but I can’t help that, my poor little 
boy, it is not my fault.” 

Of course we all found our way to Mrs Burke's 
cowslip meadow, as the spring days went by. We 
made balls, we made garlands, we made quazntztics 
of cowslip-tea—it was so nasty, but we drank it 
out of dolls cups, and tried to think it delicious; 
and whenever I see them now, the cowslips tell me 
such sweet stories of bright spring days and golden 
bells and little Sue, and of the good, unselfish, 
careful elder brother, that in my remembrance of 


him all through our childhood, Roger grew to be. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
NAUGHTY TINY 'S TRIP TO AMERICA.* 


T did not happen to us, but to a little friend of 
ours; and I remember, though we were all 
very small children at the time, that it made a 
great impression. It is a bath-chair story; but 
there must be a lady in the bath-chair, and a little 
girl walking somewhere near, and if she wanders 
away now and then and looks as if she did not 
belong to the lady, and afterwards runs back and 
looks as if she did—why, the story is all the 
plainer. 

Tiny had set her heart upon going to America. 
Not that she knew where it was, or even what it 
was; for she had not yet lived five years in the 
world, and one does not learn much of anything in 
only five years—certainly not much of geography ; 

* This story, with three others, “A Plumcake Story,” “ My 


Hardships at Sea,” and ‘*Our Half-holiday,” made their first 
appearance in ‘* Little Folks.” 
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still she had fully made up her mind to go to 
America. Her elder brothers and sisters had been 
there—she had heard them say so—and they 
always seemed to come back safe at night; so of 
course it could not be very far off. They generally 
went on a half-holiday (for these children were 
very fond of playing at running away from home, 
and pretending to meet with all kinds of adven- 
tures), But as for Tiny, sie was not in play, or 
rather “play,” while it lasts, is “earnest” at four 
and a half. She would have told you, if you had 
asked her, that she was “really and truly going to 
America.” As it happened, however, no one did 
ask her, she kept her own secret, and watched for 
an opportunity. 

Her first attempt resulted in failure; but that 
was owing toan apple-stall. One morning, dressed 
before the other nursery children, and tripping 
downstairs by herself, she found the hall-door open, 
and recognised at once the golden opportunity so 
long coveted. She scized it instantly, and set off 
fearless. Once in the strect, the little feet pattered 


fast along the pavement; and who knows what 
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would have been the end of the adventure, but for 
the apple-stall at the corner! Clearly, it was 
desirable to provide one’s self with some refresh- 
ments to be eaten upon the journey; and were 
there not certain pennies in a little box of treasures 
at home? The door was open—the nurses still 
busy. Back again then at full speed without the 
loss of a moment, in at the door—which, strange 
to say, really was as she had left it—up the long 
flight of stairs to the very top of the tall London 
house, even down again unnoticed and successful 
with pennies clutched tightly in a little hot hand, 
on the high road to liberty and Amcrica. But by 
this time cook, with her pail and scrubbing-brush, 
had returned to the white steps, which she had 
only left for a few moments, and the little maid 
was captive! Tiny was sorry she had turned 
back, and resolved to go without apples next time 
she had a chance to goat all. The chance came 
before long. 

These children walked every day in Maryle- 
bone Gardens, and one afternoon, when there was 


no one but themselves and their nurse in one 
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of the broad walks with great iron gates opening 
on to the street, Tiny suddenly thought she would 
try again. What put it into her head was a mis- 
chievous trick of her little brother, who was a year 
older than herself. Poor nurse had trusted him 
with the key to open the gate, and he and Tiny 
raced on before to do so, while she followed slowly 
with baby in her arms and another little one 
toddling by her side. When the heavy gate was 
open, the naughty boy pulled Tiny through it 
into the street, and, shutting it after them, left 
nurse a safe prisoner until she could find some 
person in the gardens to let her out. I have said 
there was no one in the broad walk at that 
moment; but there were plenty of nurses and 
children in other walks and in the shady arbours. 

Finding herself free, Tiny instantly suggested 
that they should go to America. He knew a little 
more than she did, still he did not know much. 

“TI don’t care if we do,” he said. “We shall 
have to go ina ship, you know. I like ships.” 

“T don’t,” said Tiny; “I like cabs best. I 


mean to go to America in a cab.” 
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Her brother agreed that it might perhaps be 
more comfortable—at all events there was the cab 
at other side of the street, and they did not exactly 
know where to find a ship; so they crossed over, 
and ran as fast as they could towards it. 

The cabman stared as the breathless children 
came up to him, and Tiny signed to him to open 
the door. As soon as he did so, they both 
scrambled in in hot haste. 

“Where to, little miss?” asked the driver. 

“To America, please,” said Tiny. 

And then there was a long pause. Perhaps the 
cabman was calculating the fare! They thought 
it likely, and began to wonder how they should 
pay him—at least the little boy did, the little girl 
only wondered when they would start. And by- 
and-by they did start. The man called out “All 
right!” and nodded his head, but somehow he did 
not seem to be saying it to the children or to be 
nodding his head to ¢icm. However, he mounted 
to the box, took up the reins, and turned the 
horse’s head round. Tiny’s legs were very short, 


and her feet, when she was sitting in the cab, were 
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a great way from the bottom of it, so that the first 
jolt tumbled her off the seat altogether, and as she 
picked herself up, the cab stopped. She thought 
the journey remarkably short ; and so it was, for 
the cabman had not taken them to America at all, 
but only to the garden-gatc, which was now open, 
and nurse stood there very cross indeed. The 
driver tricd to tease the children by demanding 
payment for the distance he had brought them, 
but nurse would not let them answer him; she 
only said “Thank you,’ and then made the two 
runaways walk home hand-in-hand before her. 
They sct off with very red faces, because the 
cabman was laughing loudly and calling out after 
them— 

“You hadn’t ought to call a public conveyance 
as you don’t mean to pay for, young master and 
miss!” 

In the evening Tiny sat on her elder sister's 
knee, and heard a great deal about America; how 
far off it was, and of the wonderful ocean that lay 
between us and it, and her brother had a task given 


him to learn, because he had been so naughty as 
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to run away from nurse. The task was this sen- 
tence out of the geography book—“an island is a 
piece of land entirely surrounded by water.” He 
said it over so often, that Tiny learnt it too, and 
then she understood that as England is an island 
she could not get to America ina cab. But I am 
sorry to say that even after this Tiny ran away 
again, 

The two nurses and all the children were in 
Kensington Gardens listening to the band, and 
poor Tiny was not feeling quite good that day. 
She wanted very much to vex nurse ; as it happened 
she succeeded, but then she vexed herself also 
very much in the end, which she had not wanted 
to do at all. She thought she would hide, and let 
the others go home without her. If she did not 
know the way to America, she knew the way to 
Chester Square very well. But she had to wait 
until the nurses’ eyes were off her. 

Presently one of them said to the other, 

‘* Now that’s what I call tasty, the blue bonnet 
with the rose.” 


“So it is,” answered the under-nurse, and while 
D 
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they looked at the tasty bonnet, Tiny made her 
escape. 

Oh, what the poor nurses went through in the 
next four hours! and oh, what Tiny’s papa and 
mamma went through! for they thought their little 
girl was lost. 

Naughty Tiny found it easy enough to hide 
amongst all the crowd of people who were out that 
fine day, and she went as fast as she could, right 
away into Hyde Park, where for some time she 
really did find it very amusing to walk about by 
herself. She felt so grand, and independent, and 
grown up. Once a policeman looked at her very 
hard, she did not quite like that, so as there hap- 
pencd just then to be a lady in a bath-chair close 
to her, Miss Tiny walked behind the chair, and 
then of course the policeman thought she belonged 
to the lady who was init, and he took no more 
notice of her. I can’t tell you all the little girl did 
during the long four hours, when the nurses were 
half out of their wits with fright, and her poor papa 
and mamma nearly broken-hearted about her, for 


no one had any account of her adventures, except 
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the one the little girl herself was able to give ; but 
it is certain that when at last she took it into her 
head to go home, she began to grow very fright- 
ened at what they would do and say when they 
saw her, and every step she took towards Chester 
Square she grew more frightened still, for she 
knew how naughty she had been, and how much 
she deserved to be punished. Nurse used always 
to tell the children when they were troublesome, 
that mamma would not love them if they were not 
good ; and poor Tiny felt she was so bad a child, 
that of course mamma could not love her, and if 
the love was all gone, why, no doubt, neither papa 
nor mamma would mind how terrible the punish- 
ment was. 

When she got to the house she met with the 
only real difficulty she had as yet had to encounter; 
she was so small she could neither reach the bell, 
nor the knocker! and while poor Tiny was standing 
on tip-toe, and struggling to grasp the bell-handle 
with the little bits of fingers at the end of her short 
fat arm, the door suddenly opened, and she tum- 


bled head foremost into the hall. Some one picked 
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her up. It was her papa. He held her very tight 
in his arms, and Tiny felt more frightened than 
ever, What would he do toher? She expected 
every instant to be sct down on her feet, and have 
her ears boxed as nurse sometimes used to do, 
when, as the much-tricd woman said, “ missie was 
quite past bearing.” 

I can't tell you how surprised Tiny was when 
her papa did nothing at all of that kind, but only 
pressed her closer and closer to him, and covered 
her face with kisses! Then he carricd her into the 
drawing-room, and put her on her mamma’s lap, and 
her mamma kissed her again and again, but she, 
like papa, could hardly say a word, she was so 
very, very glad to have her little girl safe in her 
arms. 

Then when Tiny had ceased to be frightened she 
began to be sorry—oh, so sorry, for having grieved 
her dear father and mother ; she cried very much, 
and promised she would never, never do such a 
thing again. 

Of course she was punished in the end. Her 


mamma said she could not trust her now, and when 
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she went out she had a chain on, just like a little 
dog !—by which nurse led her along. The chain 
was only a long piece of blue ribbon, to be sure; 
but think how uncomfortable for Tiny, and how 
ashamed she felt when she met any one she knew! 
We often met her after they came back to the 
country, for they lived near us, and I assure you 
we felt for her very much indced, and thought it a 
most dreadful state of things. She had vexed 
nurse for one day, but the vexation for herself 
lasted many days; it was more than a month be- 
fore she was allowed to go out walking without 
that horrid blue ribbon. When we passed, she 
would try to hide it by keeping close to her 
nurse’s side, and, of course, we politely pretended 
that we saw nothing exccptional; but I well 
rcmember the relief it was when she came running 
to mect us one day, and we knew by that, that 
the chain was gone. 

And yet after this, whenever nurse said, “ Miss 
Tiny, mamma won’t love you if you are not good,” 
Tiny used to answer, “But she w2/// she’ll pun- 


ish me when I’m naughty, but she’ll always love 
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me ;” she understood now that her mother punished 
her just decause she loved her. — 

I wonder what would become of a good many 
people older than Tiny, if there was only love for 
those who were guzte good, and none at all for the 


naughtv ones! 


CHAPTER IV. 
SPOTTED COTTONS. 


IAT! you don’t admire the patchwork 
quilt on my bed? You wonder I can keep 
such an ugly old thing; it looks just hike Widow 
Barnes’ in the village, does it? ‘You wish I would 
turn it away, and let you knit me one of those 
“splendacious” (isn’t that a nice word?) affairs 
of scarlet and white wool in stripes. Thank you, 
Very warm, no doubt; very handsome, certainly. 
But there, my dear! knit it for Widow Barnes—she ‘Il 
lie warm under it; only leave me my faded quilt, 
for what should I do without it to tell stories to 
me as I| lie in bed with a cold or a headache ? 
“What sort of stories does it tell,” do you ask ? 
Oh, so many! See this fine merino pattern— 
light blue—well, yes, I know, it is very light now, 
the quilt has been washed so often—but once it 


was such a bleu de ciel, and Sue and I were so 
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proud of the dancing-frocks made of it! Our first 
dancing-frocks they were. I can’t look at it now 
without feeling an inclination to hold out my dress, 
turn out my toes, and “bend ard rise.” Poor Miss 
Willow, our dancing-mistress ; how often and how 
touchingly did she entreat us to “dcud!/” The 
words were for ever on her lips—“ Now bend, young 
Jadies, bend.” I only wonder we were not all bent 
double ; and such an example as shc set us! how 
she did “bend” herself—slow, steady, and graceful, 
all the time, while we tottered, and trembled, and 
were unsteady on our legs (our lower limbs, Miss 
Willow called them), and behaved very much like 
young calves staggcring under their own weight. 
If Miss Willow had ceased to attend to us for a 
moment, and was having a little talk with one or 
other of the mammas who generally came to look on 
at the lesson, in the act of turning to us again, and 
before she even looked to see what stage of the 
proceedings in quadrille or lancers we had arrived 
at, the words were heard, “ Now dend, dears, bend.” 
She knew only too well that the words were neces- 


sary, that whatever else we might be doing, we 
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were not “bending.” But this was long after the 
days of “spotted cottons,” 

There are a good many Sunday stories in this 
quilt. 

If my eyes fall upon the piece of pink cambric 
in the corner, it begins at once to speak to me of 
hot summer Sundays, and of Sue and me walking 
hand-in-hand along the path to church. We wore 
bonnets of “bird’s-eye straw” with those frocks. 
The straw pricked us; there were enormous bows 
of pink ficured-satin ribbon on one side of the 
bonnets, which were so large that we could not see 
each other when we held our heads quite straight, 
We only wore them on Sundays, and nurse thought 
them beautiful, but I remember we used to be very 
glad when they went back into the band-box. 
There are bits of the old rector’s sermons all over 
my quilt. That brown piece was another Sunday 
frock. How often have I stared at Sue sitting 
opposite, and tried to count the white spots on 
the brown ground to keep myself awake, while the 
rector was talking about “silver wings covered 


with gold” or “the fat of rams.” Those words 
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and some others are familiar to my quilt, because 
they were so frequently repeated. I don’t think 
our clergyman had many sermons—we used to 
hear the same over and over again. It seems to 
me that we always heard about “the fat of rams” 
when we wore the brown frocks. Sue was more 
attentive in church than I was. Iler place was in 
_ the corner of the square green baize-lined pew, 
between mamma and Roger, and she used to stare 
straight up into the rector’s face during the sermon, 
just as if she understood it all, which I am sure 
she didn’t, for she never knew anything about it 
afterwards, 

“Why do you listen?” I asked her one day. 

“Oh, I don’t know—I like church,” said little 
sue, 

There cvcre sermons we both liked to listen to, 
The rector nearly always dined with papa and 
mamma on Sundays, and after dinner he preached 
to us children all to ourselves. It was at dessert ; 
almonds and raisins, or, in summer, strawberries and 
cherries, sweetened the discourse. We were sup- 


posed to tell him if we had becn naughty during 
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the week, or in any kind of trouble, but he liked 
hearing other things best. 

“Dear, dear!” I remember his saying one even-_ 
ing, “don’t tell me of nothing but trouble! What 
pleasures have you had this week? Didn't I hear 
of two little girls going over to the market town in 
the donkey-cart? Haven't you all been well and 
strong and happy ?” 

“Qh, yes!” we cried joyfully, and told him all 
we had done; how Roger and Ned had played 
cricket, and their side had beat; how Sue’s new 
doll had come from London, and my old one had 
been grandly buried under the walnut-tree ; how 
lessons had gone on so well; and really, now we 
came to think of it, there had been no trouble in 
the school-room at all. 

‘No quarrels?” 

We laughed; he £xzew we never quarrelled. 

“You love each other, and are well, and try to 
be good children ?” 

“Yes,” 

“ And papa and mamma care for you?” 


I nodded, Sue laid her cheek against mamma's, 
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Roger and Ned looked at each other smiling—I 
think they understood what was meant. 

“Then, my little ones, let us praise God,” said 
our good old friend; and the brown merino still 
repeats, just as often as I choose to listen to it, the 
short sermon that followed. I distinctly remember 
hearing the rector say, as he was taking leave of 
my father that evening— 

“For pity’s sake, don’t let the children grow up 
with the idea that religion has only to do with 
their sexs /” 

I did not listen to the rest of his remarks, for 
Ned was glow-worm hunting on the lawn, and Sue 
and I anxiously watching his proceedings from the 
gravel walk (the dew had fallen, and we were told 
to keep off the grass); but I have often thought 
since of our good rector and our wise parents, 
when I have seen how closely children sometimes 
connect thoughts of their Bibles, or “Sunday 
talks,” with “being naughty,” and how far apart 
the thought of religion seems from the joys and 
pleasures of their lives, 


This handsome border to my quilt is made of 
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pieces of our spotted cottons. I pity little girls 
who have no spotted cottons! Ours covered us 
up to our chins, and down below the skirts of our 
best frocks, and they had long sleeves that buttoned 
at the wrist. We might go anywhere, and do any- 
thing in them, and if we were wanted in the draw- 
ing-room, we had only to take them off, and there 
we were in neat print frocks, as “nice as ninepence,” 
as nurse used to say. I once got into trouble 
about my spotted cotton. We had a great many 
of them, generally four or five apiece, but one un- 
lucky week I had not enough; I had dirtied them 
all out but one, and nurse decreed that that one 
must be kept for the school-feast, and that I must 
for two whole days undergo the penance of wearing 
my little blue merino frock on my mind, as well as 
my body, as I called it; that is, I must think of it, 
and take care of it. The feast was at Easter, and 
Easter fell early that year; the spring winds were 


cold, and we had not yet begun our summer print 


dresses, or my penance would not have been so 
irksome, for print will wash, and if an accident did 


happen, it would not be irremediable. 
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“Mud pies! no, Miss. I wonder at you, Jd,” 
nurse said sternly, “what do you suppose would 
become of your frock? I might as well speak to 
the winds, I might ; there, my dear! it won’t be for 
long: once the feast is over, you can get to your 
play again, and make as many mud pies, and pud- 
dings too, as you like.” 

“The clay will be gone then,” said I, “and it’s 
lovely, and there’s an old pail the men are not 
using, and we could mix in it, you know. The 
mcu will be gone in two days.” 

Some repairs were being executed in the stables, 
and there certainly was a very fascinating heap of 
clay in the yard. We used to watch the men mix 
it with water, and make balls and lumps of it, 
though what they did it for, I did not know then, 
and cannot imagine now. 

“ Couldn’t I have a night-gown ?” I asked. 

“A night-gown, Miss Grace? pray, what 
for?” 

“To wear over my merino while I mess.” 

“To wear over your merino while you mess 1” 


Nurse’s indignation was great: I felt it would be 
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best to drop the subject, but it was hard, and I 
stood sadly looking out of a little side window in 
the night nursery, from which the stable-yard was 
visible, and now and then catching sight of an end 
of Susie’s spotted cotton, as she ran across, or 
stooped down, armed with an old kitchen spoon, 
the very best tool inthe world for mud-pie making. 
I knew the child wouldn’t be happy for long with- 
out me, and presently she came in to see why I 
did not join her. Nothing would do but that I 
must try on one of her cottons. Of course it was 
of no use, and trying to get into it crumpled up 
my mcrino so badly that I was afraid nurse would 
scold, Little Sue would not go to her play by 
herself, so we took a quiet walk, and next day it 
rained hard, from morning to night, and we were a 
good deal in the drawing-room with mamma. The 
merino was safe enough there, and mamma pitied 
me very much for having to take care of it, and 
said she thought nurse must have managed badly 
to leave me with only one cotton. Her saying this 
was a great comfort, but then she did not know all 


the poor cottons had gone through that week, On 
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Monday we had watered our plantation and 
painted the walls of our arbour. You may imagine 
the mess we made, although the “ plantation,” of 
oak trees about four inches high (we had planted 
the acorns ourselves), was not much more than a 
yard square, and the “walls” of the arbour were 
two upright planks, just a wee bit higher than 
Susie was tall. We painted them in water colour, 
and it took so much colour, that we melted down 
the cake of Prussian blue in my paint box, and 
mixed it with gum and water in an old jam pot, 
and then “laid it on” with a nice little bannistcr 
brush, which we stole from the house-maid’s box 
in the corner cupboard under the stairs. We put 
it back again, but I think she must have been sur- 
prised at its appearance when she next saw it, for 
besides the blue colour, it was all stiff with gum. 
The gum was a bright idea, though; it made the 
mixture just as good as oil paint. We did not go 
to the arbour for some days after we had finished it, 
and then it certainly showed very little signs of ever 
having been painted at all; but that was not our 


fault, you know: it was owing to the rain, and the 
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best of house-painters and decorators cannot com- 
mand the weather. 

Well, we had f¢wo cottons that day, and Sue 
kept hers pretty clean, and wore it all Tuesday 
but I had a misfortune at tea-time. Iwas teaching 
Susie how to turn out a pot of jam without letting 
it break, as I had secn Mrs Parsons do for the glass 
dishes on the dining-room breakfast table. It did 
turn out beautifully, only into my lap instead of 
the plate, and in my dread of nurse’s displeasure, I 
tried to pop it back in the pot with my hands, and 
my cotton was in a dreadful state, and had to 
be changed again at once. 

“That’s three already, Miss Grace,” nurse said 
severely, as she ticd the tape at the throat, and 
buttoned the waistband. “If you don’t take care, 
you ‘ll get into trouble.” 

The threat subdued me: “trouble” meant the 
large light cupboard opening from the nursery ; it 
had a horrid little button on the door, which nurse 
had authority to turn upon a captive in any case 
of wilful misbehaviour. I wore that cotton all 


Tuesday, and then only spoilt it on Wednesday by 
E 
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a read accident, which happened at lesson-time, and 
which mamma herself said was not guz¢e my fault. 
Something possessed the ink-bottle to upset itself 
all over me; and I really was doing my best to be 
steady, mamma said so herself, and sent a message 
to nurse to say I was not to be scolded. We went 
out with her that afternoon, and I wanted no more 
cottons till Thursday morning, and then, alas! 
there was only one left, and that, as I have said, 
must be kept for the feast on Saturday. 

“Now, Miss,” said nurse on Saturday morning, 
“you can have an casy mind at last. And I will 
say you deserve to be happy to-day, for there’s 
not a spot on your merino, and that’s wonderful, 
considering the jam and the ink and all it’s gone 
through, and you for two days with no cotton at 
all to protect it. Swap went the tape just as she 
was in the act of tying it. Another must be run 
in. I stamped with vexation. 

“You did that on purpose!” 

“Miss !” 

I burst out crying, but nurse threw open the cup- 


board door, and I thought better of it and stopped. 
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“Tn five minutes, Miss Grace, I will run in an- 
other string.” 

Nurse meant to make me wait those five minutes 
by way of punishment for my impatience, but she 
was called away before they were over, and I slipped 
downstairs to sec what kind of a day it was. 

It was a lovely day. Sue stood at the open hall 
door, and a soft spring wind was blowing her curls 
about. The sun was shining brightly, green leaves 
were unfolding themselves upon the beeches, and 
it was a whole holiday, and a school-feast day, and 
altogether there was enough to put any little girl 
in high spirits. 

“Let ’s have a race, Susie.” 

“But your cotton.” 

‘*Nonsense, child!” I liked calling Susie “ child,” 
it made me feel quite the three years older that I 
really was; “we can have one run before breakfast.” 

Off we set until Susie ran laughing in with 
a fine colour in her cheeks. She was hungry, and 
we knew two steaming bowls of bread and milk 
were waiting for us, but, alas! the spirit of mis- 


chief prompted me to go round to the stable-yard, 
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for one look at the array of mud-pies Sue had 
made on Thursday, and which had stood there ever 
since. They were in a shady place; she had not 
chosen her oven well; the sun could not possibly 
bake them there; Friday’s rain had soaked them 
too. The old iron spoon lay near. I set to work. 
I plastered and flattened them, I fetched spoonfuls 
of water from a puddle near, I transplanted the 
whole baking, pie by pie, to a large flat stone, full 
in the sunshine, in the middle of the yard. At 
first I did try to guard my frock, but one splash and 
dab of mud fell upon it, and then another, and 
at last, when I seized the gardener’s great heavy 
watering-pot, just to give one wash over the pics to 
“set them,” I upset it all over me. Not only was the 
blue merino dirty now, but it was “wringing” wet. 

What was to be done now? What woznld be- 
come of me? 

I rushed into the house and upstairs as fast as I 
could go, but at the nursery door I stood still. It 
was ajar. I heard nurse’s voice. 

‘ In mischief, I Il be bound,” she was saying, 


and I knew she was speaking of me. I turned 
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away and crept in at the door of the night nursery. 
My clean cotton lay on the bed all ready for me 
to put on. Nurse had run the string in while I 
was away. To tear off the merino was the work of 
a moment—it lay a soaked bundle on the floor at 
my feet. What should I do with it? With great 
difficulty I managed to tie my own cotton, and to 
fasten the band, trembling all the time for fear nurse 
should come. It looked all right, and no one would 
have guessed that I had no frock underncath, for 
the spotted cotton was freshly starched, and stuck 
out nicely. I seized the poor merino and thrust it 
into the cupboard, then hurried to the day nursery. 
Nurse, poor innocent woman, was quite pleased to 
see that I had dressed so neatly all by myself; she 
had kept my bread and milk hot for me on the 
hob, and I was certainly very glad of my break- 
fast. By degrees I dismissed the thought of my 
merino from my mind—she would find it sometime 
or other I knew, and when she found it she would 
be very angry indeed. I should have confessed to 
mamma if I had had the opportunity, but she was 


not very well just then ; on this particular day she 
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was obliged to stay in her room with a bad head- 
ache, and Sue and I were told not to go to her. 

I thought it very cold in the garden that morn- 
ing, and no wonder !—TI was not half-clothed, and 
shivered even in thesunshine, Though we were free 
now to play at mud-pics or anything we pleased, 
I could not enjoy myself; for every time I heard 
nurse’s voice, or saw her coming to fetch us in to 
our meals, I thought— 

“She has opencd the cupboard door!—she has 
found the merino!” 

But she did not find it; and being very busy 
helping Mrs Parsons to prepare for the school-chil- 
dren, she took little notice of us. After dinner the 
children came. Roger and Ned and Sue and I 
met them at the front door, and, marshalling them 
two and two, led them through the hall and down 
the stone stairs to the servants’ hall, where their 
feast was spread ; and when they had received their 
prizes, and listened to a short spccch from the 
rector (who had walked over to lunch with our 
parents), the elders left us to wait upon our little 


guests, Eating occupied some time, for it was 
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quite wonderful what a quantity of roast-beef and 
plum-pudding they managed to find room for; but 
dinner was over at last, and Ned ran upstairs to 
ask whether we were to play in the house or out. 
I secretly hoped we should be told to keep in-doors, 
or, at all events, that only the boys would be sent 
out, and Sue and I Icft to amuse the girls in the 
house; but it was so fine and mild that day, that 
word came down for us all to troop into the park, 
and every one but mysclf was glad to obey. 
Racing and playing “drop handkerchief” and 
“nuts in May” soon warmed me; but, though I 
did not know it, that was really dangerous; for as 
soon as I got thoroughly heated I of course stood 
still to rest, and not being properly clothed, the 
end of it was that I caught a violent chill. In the 
course of the afternoon, Aunt Lydia drove over 
from Yellowficlds. She persuaded mamma _ to 
come downstairs and lie on the drawing-room sofa, 
and they both stood for some time at the window 
looking on at our games. I was dreadfully sorry 
to see Aunt Lydia, for now I knew that we should 


be expected to go down to the drawing-room after 
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our tea, and that our cottons would be taken off! 
Silly child that I was! Did I expect to be able to 
hide my wrong-doing altogether ? 

The children went away. We were sent up to 
tea in the nursery; and, as a great treat, old Mrs 
Brown, who had been papa’s nurse when he was a 
little boy, and who had come up to the house to 
bring hér two little grand-daughters to the feast, 
was invited to drink tea with us, Asa rule, I was 
always very glad when Nurse Brown came. Sue 
and I enjoyed hearing stories of papa when he was 
a child, and we enjoyed showing the old woman all 
our new toys and books, and hearing her funny 
remarks upon them. [ liked hearing our own 
nurse and Mrs Brown talk, it was somcthing quite 
different from any other conversation I had a 
chance of listening to, and used in general toamuse 
me mightily—but this evening nothing amused 
me. As we ran upstairs, Ned had pursued us with 
the message I dreaded .receiving—we were to be 
put tidy and come down to the drawing-room after 
tea. This was enough to make me miserable, and, 


aS a consequence, very cross. I never remem- 
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ber that we quarrelled amongst ourselves, as I have 
heard of other children doing, but of course we 
“had our tempers;” and when Koger and Ned, 

who were in wild spirits, found how dull I was, 

Roger called me a “sulky little thing,” and Ned 

would keep rushing at me, in order, he explained, 

to frighten the black dog off my shoulder. Nurse 

thought I was not well. 

“ What is it, Miss Gracie ?” she said, and wanted 
to take me on her knee in the low rocking-chair. 
“She’s easy tired, that child—always was so from 
a baby,” said nurse to Mrs Brown; “ and the riot 
of to-day has been “hat trying that I’m tired 
myself.” 

I was not at all too big, at nearly eight years old, 
to enjoy being petted when I felt ill or weary; but 
I was not going to sit on nurse's knee ¢haz evening, 
and let her feel how thin I was—no nice warm 
merino under my cotton. I kept the table between 
her and me, and loitered over my tea as much as 
I could. At last, however, Sue and I went into 
the night-nurscry to be got ready for the drawing- 


room; and Sue had a fancy for old Nurse 
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Brown to dress her, so both women came with us. 
Susie’s cotton was off in a moment, her frock 
shaken out, her pretty curls brushed smooth, and 
her little hands and face washed. I dawdled over 
my washing. 

“Miss Grace, you ll never be done,” said nurse. 
“Here, let me untie your cotton.” 

“Get away, do!” I exclaimed very rudely, for 
fear of the impending discovery had by this time 
made me reckless; “I mean to dress myself.” 

“T’m astonished at you, Miss. Of course you 
can dress yourself, and it’s only right you should ; 
but the new tape I put in only this morning is 
knotted—I can see that; come here directly, my 
dear, and Ict mc undo it.” 

I dodged her round the room with the wet 
sponge in my hand, with which I pretended to be 
still washing my face, and would not let her come 
near me. 

“ Let aze dress you, deary,” said Nurse Brown. 

“No; it’s no business of yours—don’t interfere,” 
I gasped from behind the sponge. But our nurse 


was angry now. She caught hold of me, whisked 
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me round, undid the band of my spotted cotton, 
and had the tape in her hand, when—I’m ashamed 
to tell you what I did!—I wriggled away from her, 
turned round and threw the wet sponge right at 
her cap !—and it was her new Sunday cap, put on 
in honour of the feast! When I had done it, I 
was so frightened that I began to cry. Nurse 
could hardly believe her senses. She stared at me 
for a moment, then, with her fine frilled cap all on 
one side and splashed with wet, she marched 
straight to the cupboard door, threw it open, and 
turned to address me. 

“T’m sorry to do it, Miss Grace, and spccially 
before Mrs Brown, but into the cupboard you go, 
and Master Roger shall take a message for me to 
his mamma.” 

“What’s the row?” demanded Roger, who, 
hearing an unusual commotion, popped his head 
into the room. “Why, Grace! what are you cry- 
ing for?” 

Nurse pointed with much dignity to my destined 
prison. I crept forward—she had not seen the 


merino, In my then state of mind, I would rather 
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far be shut up with it for any length of time than 
that she should see it. But as I obeyed the motion 
of her hand, and walked into the cupboard, nurse 
followed me with her eyes ;—there was a moment 
of suspense—in the next she had pounced upon 
the unfortunate frock—held it at arm’s lengeth— 
stared first at it, then at me—and finally, without 
a word, snappcd the knotted tape round my neck, 
stripped off my spotted cotton, and holding that 
in one hand and the merino in the other, looked 
at them alternately in speechless dismay. Con- 
sidering that she had not rectified damages as to 
her head-dress, she must have made a funny 
figure. 

The first sound heard was a peal of laughter 
from Roger. It roused nurse. 

“You may laugh, sir,” she said, “but JZiss 
Grace” — and without deigning another word she 
left the room, the two garinents in her hand. She 
had said enough ; the tone of that “ Miss Grace” 
told us unmistakeably that she had gone to make 


a formal complaint of me, and that whatever might 
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be the case with Roger J had no cause for 
laughter. 

Well, I was sent to bed in disgrace, as I richly 
deserved to be, and was moreover shut up in 
the nursery with a heavy cold for some days 
after. Dear me, how silly I felt when mamma 
asked— 

“What add you expcct, Grace? did you think 
you would wever be found out ? and what did you 
suppose would happen if you had gone honestly to 
nurse at once, after spoiling your merino ?” 

“She'd have shut me up,” I sobbed. 

“Well?” 

Mamma waited for an answer, but none came. 
It struck me now, that of course nurse would have 
let me out again after a while; I should not have 
had half so wretched a day, 2f J had not tricd to 
hide my fault. 

Roger laughed at me for a long time after this, 
and it really was months before nurse ceased 
speaking of it, and I haven’t heard the last of it 


yet. Whenever my eye falls on the border of my 
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quilt, the spotted cotton remarks with perfect dis- 
tinctness : 

“ You are right enough ouzszdc, my friend, as you 
were the day you wore me to hide a fault—how is 
it within ?” and forthwith proceeds to tell me this 


story, every word of it. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WIND'S STORY. 


N looking back to our childish days, it really 
seems as if we had fwo papas. There is 

no break in my recollection of our mother, but the 
father who went away on my eighth birthday, 
does not, somehow or other, jozz on well to the 
father who rcturned to us nearly four years after- 
wards. We thought it impossible that Susie could 
remember him at all, but she stoutly maintained 
she did—that is, she remembered a@ Papa; one who 
had carried her home before him on his horse the 
day she had gone astray sccking for cowslip bells, 
who used to give her rides on his shoulder, and 
with whose waistcoat pocket he: tiny fingers were 
very familiar, for sugar-plums were always to be 
found there; but I don’t believe she remembered 
the papa, the right one; I fancy she would have 


passed him without recognising him at all, if they 
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had met unexpectedly in the road. Even I had 
to learn him over again, and found that I had 
“‘remembered wrong,” as we used to say. It is 
quite surprising how very wrong one can re- 
member some things. I had an idea that papa 
was a very tall man—in fact, the frst papa was 
tall. Sue sat on his knee to explore the recesses of 
the waistcoat pocket, but I could just get the tips 
of my fingers there when he stood upright. His 
head was very high up in the world indeed, and 
when he looked lovingly down upon us, I remember 
the thought passing through my mind, that if one 
could only be as tall as papa, one would stride over 
all one’s faults, and not get entangled in them, as I 
used to feel that I was; my faults seemcd like hich 
weeds, growing over my head and choking me. I 
had to beat them down to get free. Ithought this 
would not be the case if I were grown up, but, dear 
me! I av grown up now, and the faults are over 
my head still, and I have to beat them down still 
as hard as ever. 

But about papa. I can’t say how surprised I 


was to find when he came home, that as I stood 
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beside him, and his arm was thrown round me, it 
was quite convenient and comfortable to lay “ my 
head on his shoulder!” or when we were walking 
together, to lean upon his arm. The other papa’s 
hand used to be quite high enough up for me. 
Then there werc no white hairs on the first papa’s 
head, and he used to vuz—-I’m sure of that —run 
down the garden, and leap over a certain white 
barred gate at the bottom of it. I can’t fancy the 
second papa doing it. I don’t believe 4e ever did 
it in his life. When I said this to him once, he 
remarked that he was sure he never made a habit 
of running, he may have done it once or twice, 
perhaps, and it seemed to have made an impression 
on me—he could do it nowif he chose. But he 
never did choose. 

I tried one day to remember what was the very 
first thing that I recollected of my father, and I 
think it was not any particular adventure or event, 
but simply a sense of safety that I experienced 
whenever I was with him. I never felt half so safe 
with the second papa as I had done with the first, 


perhaps, because as I grew older I knew that there 
. 
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were dangers from which even my father might 
find it impossible to protect me. And this is one 
of the ways in which papa number two does not 
join on to papa number one; if he had never gone 
away, I do not think I should ever have lost the 
sense of absolute safety in his presence, or 
I should have lost it so very gradually that I 
should hardly have noticed it slipping away from 
me. 

I must have been a nervous, timid child. I was 
afraid of—oh, so many things! I have told you 
about the rain, how it used to terrify me, and make 
me utterly wretched to hear it dashing down. I 
always felt as if it never, never would stop, and as 
if there was nothing but rain in all the world. I 
did not consider that it would do any particular 
harm—drown us, or wash the world away—lI did 
not consider at all; the mere fact of the rain was 
dreadful enough, I did not mind what it would do, 
But if papa was with me in the same room when 
a sudden rain-storm came on, it was not only that 
his presence comforted me, I did not even begin 


to be frightened ; I did not care for the rain atall. 
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Then the dark; it was well for me Susie was 
the youngest; I never slept alone, she was always 
in bed first. But to set off against that comfort- 
able fact, I had to go upstairs alone, and that was 
dreadful. I would not for anything have relin- 
quished my privilege of staying up an hour after 
Sue, but the misery of going upstairs to bed is 
what I never shall forgct. Roger and Ned went 
half-an-hour later than I did. Sometimes Roger 
would come up with me, and then run down again ; 
but of course he laughed at my idle fears, and so I 
never begged for his protection if I could possibly 
resist the inclination to do so. Nurse would not 
fetch me. She persuaded mamma to let her have 
her own way in this, and though my dear mother 
never scolded me for my silliness, she was too wise 
to let me suppose thcre were real grounds for fear, 
by letting me see any trouble taken to provide pro- 
tection. She used to pity me, as she would have 
done for any other trial, and comfort me by promis- 
ing that if I lived, 1 should outgrow this trouble, and 
learn to laugh at it. I liked papa’s wisdom better ! 


Often and often has he stood at the foot of the 
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stairs, while I ran upthem, and waited till he heard 
the nursery door shut upon his foolish little girl. 
The stairs were not in perfect darkness of course. 
But then the dreadful shadows thrown by the 
swinging lamp had to be passed, and the dark 
corners were darker still in contrast with the light 
places. 

You will laugh at me, when I tell you that an- 
other of my terrors was causcd by—the gong! 
Nothing worse than that. It was horrible when 
they struck it for prayers or dinner, but that was 
by no means the worst, older folks than myself 
thought ¢kat horrible. J have scen Aunt Lydia 
stop her ears when she heard it, and listened to 
her scolding my father for “keeping such a crea- 
ture in the house.” 

I am sure J wished he would get rid of the 
“creature.” It was when it was zof sounding, when 
it hung grim, and black, and silent from its stand 
at the foot of the stairs, that I dreaded it most. I 
don’t know whether I thought it would go off by 
itself, whether I fancied it wasalive. I don’t know 


what I thought, or what I fancied, I only know the 
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song was an object of deadly terrorto me. I can’t 
remember when this fear ceased ; of course it did 
cease; mamma's words were true; that and all my 
other childish terrors were outgrown one by one! 

I was afraid of cows. Not so much of our own 
cows, though I did not quite lke it when the 
boys hunted them about, and made them run, but 
strange cows were dreadful to me. Yet I never 
felt one instant’s alarm at them, if papa were with 
us when we met them. I remember one year 
when a number of cattle were grazing in the park, 
that my father sometimes went out with a dog to 
count them. I used gladly to go with him. He 
made the dog keep near him, and very soon all 
the young cattle would gather round us, attracted 
by curiosity, stooping to snuff the ground, coming 
crowding about us, staring out of their large eyes, 
stamping with their hoofs. It would have terrified 
me out of my senses if papa had not been there; 
as it was I enjoyed it very much. But these sort of 
terrors were nothing to the gong, and the dark, 
and the sky, (yes, I was dreadfully afraid of the 


sky !) and I am very glad now to think that in all 
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our childhood I never infected Susie with my 
foolish fears. She was never afraid of anything, 
never seemed to imagine that anything in all the 
world would hurt little Sue; dark or light, rain or 
shine, strangers or friends, all came alike to her. 
Of course I am telling you now of the time 
when I was a very little girl; a grcat many of my 
fears were outgrown before my eighth birthday ; 
but I have still a distinct recollection of how I 
dreaded to look up at the great skylight over the 
staircase inourold home. There was zothing there 
but the sky, and it was so mysteriously alive! 
The clouds came rolling across the skylight, great 
masscs of clouds, hardly less terrifying to my child- 
ish imagination when they were black and heavy 
with threats of a coming storm, than when they 
floated above me white and pure and spirit-like. 
Once as I was creeping up the stairs trying 
not to think about the clouds, papa came out 
on the landing with a friend of his who was 
staying with us then, and I heard him say, 
“What fine masses of cumuli,’ or some such 


words, I can’t remember them exactly, and did 
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not understand them in the least, but as I leant 
against the bannisters, and watched the rolling 
masses of clouds drifting overhead, and listened to 
the conversation going on between papa and his 
friend, it dawned upon me that cdey knew all 
about the czu/2, or whatever they called it ; the 
clouds were not the same awful mysteries to every 
one that they had been to poor little me: here 
was papa apparently on the most intimate terms 
with them, certainly not in the least awe-struck 
by them. I was never so very much afraid of 
them again; the thought of papa and his cusmuli 
was a great comfort to me. 

It was some months before my eighth birthday 
that papa got the appointment abroad, which took 
him away from us for so long a time, but, thovgh 
we had all those months in which to look forward 
to the parting, it came with unexpected suddenness 
at last, and you may fancy my childish sorrow 
when I tell you that I never said good-bye to him 
at all! 

I was bornin November. Most years my birth- 


day was one of those still, quiet, mild days that 
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are common in that month, but now and then the 
anniversary fell upon a day of storm and wild 
wind—a sort of day I hated. It was so this year. 
A chill rain fell from time to time, the wind howled 
round the house, my enemies the clouds drifted 
across the sky. We knew papa would go very 
soon now. Everything was ready for his departure. 
Our mother wore her usual sweet smile when 
talking to or playing with us, but at other times 
she looked sad and pale. She and papa held long 
conversations together, in low tones, even when we 
were with them, and often seemed to forget that 
we were in the room at all. They were talking 
together on this morning, as I sat on a low stool 
in the drawing-room window, engaged in spreading 
out all my birthday presents on the broad ledge. 
There was a little sugar dog, Susie’s gift (she had 
not been able to resist eating one paw), and a new 
book from Roger, a little gilt book which must 
have cost at least sixpence; for its paper cover 
was beautifully illuminated in red and gold, and 
there were twenty pages of print, and a frightful 


woodcut as frontispiece. Ned was out of pocket 
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money—he often was—and had given a work of 
art done by himself; it was a picture of papa 
drawn on the back of one of his own visiting cards, 
which was lucky, as one had the name and all in 
the same frame, so that there could be no mistake 
as to whom it was meant for. Papa himself had 
given me a work-box, and had told me how he 
expected that I should learn the use of it during 
his absence, so that when he returned, he might 
find a notable eldest daughter who would mend 
his gloves and be mamma’s right hand. Mamma's 
cift was a new doll, undressed, I was to dress it 
myself, she said, or where was the usc of papas 
present. The wind was very high; at moments 
the murmur of my parents’ voices reached my ears, 
at others it was drowned altogether in a wild blast, 
and the way in which the blast died sadly out, and 
went wailing and sighing round to the back of the 
house, was truly dismal. It had an effect upon my 
nerves which I could not control. I began to sob. 
I thought 1 was crying about papa—it was odd 
how convenient I had found it to cry about papa 


lately! If I had felt cross in the nursery I cried 
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about him, and of course nurse could not be so 
cruel as to scold a poor little girl fretting over the 
coming separation from her father! Mamma was 
wiser: if the sums zvowldn’t come right, or the 
places on the map find themselves in lesson-time, 
I immediately remembered dcar papa was going 
away and began to whimper; but mamma said 
that lesson-time was not the time to cry about papa, 
and called mine “foolish tears ” (which always cost 
us a penny by way of forfeit), just as if there had 
been no sorrow in the house! This morning, 
however, she did not find fault with me, but called 
me to her, and my father took me on his knee, and 
I was happy listening to him and mamma as they 
went on talking. The. boys and Susie came round 
us. 

“JT shall take care of mamma and the girls,” 
said Roger for the hundredth time. 

“Take care you give her no trouble,” said papa, 
“but I am not going just yet, so Gracie need shed 
no more tears upon a birthday, even if the wind 
blows very loud.” 


I felt my cheeks grow hot, and knew then that 
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nervous fear of the weather had had more to do 
with my crying than thoughts of papa had. 
Mamma said birthdays were always merry days, 
and tried to brighten up and amuse us, but she 
was very dull herself; for although she did not 
suspect that the parting was so very near at hand, 
yet she realised better than we did, how short a 
time remained in which our dear father’s presence 
would make our home happy. At last papa told 
Roger to ring the bell and order the pony carriage. 
“It is not raining now,’ said he, “we’ll ship 
them all off to Yellowfields, and Roger shall drive.” 
So mamma wrote a letter to Aunt Lydia, and 
when we were all warmly dressed, we packed 
ourselves into the pony carriage under the charge of 
the old gardener, and Roger drove the pony in fine 
style. The fun and the laughter soon roused me, 
and I ceased to be afraid and nervous, though the 
wind was so strong that Roger could hardly hold 
the reins, and the way in which Beppo’s mane was 
blown about was quite extraordinary. I was not 
afraid of the wind out of doors, it was only in the 


house when I heard it moaning and sobbing round 
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the corners, or shricking amongst the chimneys on 
the roof, that it frightened me and made me 
nervous, 

“T don’t mind it when I can see it,” I shouted 
to Roger, for we could hardly hear each other 
speak. 

“ No one can see wind!” he shouted in answer. 

“Look there then!” and I pointed to the 
bending trees in the hedge-row, the trees that were 
tossing their arms in the air wildly, their great 
boughs creaking and groaning, and such a rustling 
going on amongst the fast-falling autumn leaves. 

“That ’s what it does—it ’s not itself,” remarked 
Roger, leaning back afterwards to shout to Ned, 
“T say, Grace can see the wind:” and they both 
laughed as much as if I had made a joke, 

Off went Sue’s hat, and scudded along before 
us till it was caught in the hedge! Beppo pricked 
his ears and quite understood he was to chase it. 
We had not ceased laughing over this adventure 
when farther progress was stopped altogether. A 
huge elm lay right across the road, blown down by 


the storm. 
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What was to be done? Jacob, the gardener, 
bade us all get out, and go the rest of the way on 
foot, for we were close to Yellowfields now. He 
would take back the pony chaise, and before night 
the tree would be moved away, and the road clear 
again; it had been arranged that we were to 
return in Aunt Lydia’s close carriage. But as you 
may suppose it was a long time before he could 
persuade us to lIecave the tree at all! Such a 
glorious opportunity, you know! a fine large elm 
on the ground! We ran along the trunk, held 
by the branches, climbed as much as we could. 
Sue contenting herself with being lifted on to the 
trunk by Jacob, and sitting there singing, as she 
held on tightly with both hands, otherwise the 
wind might have carried her away altogether, but 
I doing my best to emulate the deeds of daring 
performed by the boys. Oh, how often does the 
wind sing to me still of the fallen elm, with its 
great branches, of little Sue sitting on the trunk, 
of our wild scramble, and of all that happened 
that November afternoon! At last we tore our- 


selves away, and holding on our hats as best we 
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could, ran on to Yellowfields. Aunt Lydia was 
very glad to see us, and we quieted down as soon 
as we reached the house, entered in an orderly 
manner, did not forgct our bows and curtsies, or to 
kiss her hand respectfully, so that we were in high 
favour, When our aunt had read mamma's note, 
we were told we might stay at Yellowfie'ds till 
seven o'clock, and that a fine “birthday tea” should 
be ready at five, and then we were dismissed to 
the empty rooms. This was our chief pleasure at 
Yellowfields. Though the house was small, it was 
larger than Aunt Lydia required, and for some 
years after she first came to live there, all the bed- 
rooms on one floor remained unfurnished. We 
might do what we liked there, make as much 
litter and as much noise as we pleased. Though 
in the drawing-room Aunt Lydia was always 
saying “hush!” she submitted to a wonderful 
amount of noise overhead, and though if we moved 
so much as a chair from its place downstairs, we 
were expccted to put it back again exactly where 
we had found it, yet upstairs we were gloriously 


untidy, and what is more, never found that any of 
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our out-of-door treasures, chips, moss, litter of all 
kinds, were interfered with in our absence. The 
empty rooms seemed completely given up to us. 
This might have taught us how really kind Aunt 
Lydia was, but in those days we were silly chil- 
dren, and always more or less afraid of her. 

After a good game of romps, the boys took it 
into their heads to play hide-and-seek. When we 
chose this game, Sue and I generally hid together, 
and the boys together, but this afternoon Sue was 
tired, and went away to the drawing-room, where 
she amused herself with some picture-books. 

“Vou mustn’t be troublesome, you know, child, 
or I shall send you away,’ said Aunt Lydia, 
and I presume Susic was zof troublesome, for 
she remained in the drawing-room until tea was 
ready. 

Meantime I found I was expected to hide alone. 
I did not like it at all, because of the wind, but 
then if I told Roger this, he and Ned would laugh 
at me, so I tried to be as brave as I could. But 
very soon my brothers complained that I chose 


such stupid, easily-discovered hiding-places, that 
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it was no “fun,” and I found I must venture farther 
away, and play in my usual manner. When it was 
my turn again, I went boldly up the flight of stairs, 
between the floor we were on and the one above, 
and entered the first open door I saw. It was the 
cook’s room. There was a brown counterpanc on 
the bed, a smart bonnet half covered with a pockct 
handkerchief stood on the chest of drawers, near it 
lay a prayer-book and a cookery-book, both much 
worn, there was no carpet on the floor, and appar- 
ently no means of hiding one’s self in the room at 
all. I had never been up there before. As I 
looked round I noticed a print dress hanging ona 
peg behind the door, and a woollen dress thrown 
over the back of a chair ncar the window. I saw 
in a moment that, by crouching down between the 
wall and the chair on which this last dress was 
hung, I might be safely hidden, and I established 
myself there at once. I soon heard the boys run- 
ning about in the rooms below, and their voices 
talking to each othcr, and, by-and-by, they came 
upstairs, and into the room where I was, but they 


did not find me, and went away again. This was 
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good fun. I could see Roger plainly as he stood 
in the doorway, and it amused me to watch how 
puzzled he looked, and to hear him say to Ned, 

“There’s no place to hide hcre, and she has no 
business to be here if there was.” 

The last words rather alarmed me, for we were 
all very much afraid of cook. Once she had taken 
Ned by the shoulders, and shaken him for some 
piece of mischicf or other, and, worse than that, on 
one occasion when Roger and I had invaded the 
kitchen, she had gone upstairs taking us with her, 
and complained to Aunt Lydia. I remember now 
how I hung upon her hand, and coaxed her and 
besought her not to tell of us, and called her “dear 
cook” much to Rogcr’s disgust; he said it was 
mean of me, and she might tell if she liked, but he 
was as angry with her as I was, when we were 
both sent home from Yellowfields in disgrace. 
What would she do to me if she found me in her 
very bed-room? Still it was such fun to have 
hidden successfully, that I would not come out 
till the boys were gone; as soon as I heard their 


steps on the stairs, I would run down I thought; 
G 
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but I couldn't hear their steps; the wind had 
grown louder than ever, it shook and rattled the 
window behind me, and a frightful rain-storm 
dashed against the glass. Trembling with fear 
I was just creeping out from the folds of the linsey 
gown, when—cook herself came into the room! 
This fear conquered the other. I curled up again 
behind the chair, and remained motionless. She 
had come up to dress for the afternoon, and oh, 
what a time she was about it! Sometimes I saw 
her plainly, at others she moved about the room 
out of my sight. I saw her do up her back hair, 
and wondcred at the quantity of oil she put upon 
it; I saw her take off her gown and hang it up 
where the print dress hung behind the door, and 
then I began to wonder whether she meant to put 
on the linsey ; I turned sick with fear every time 
she came near the chair, and once when she actu- 
ally sat down on it I nearly screamed. She put 
clean stockings on while she sat there, and I sup- 
posed she was wot going to wear the linsey, for 
she had crushed it, and crumpled the part hang- 


ing over the seat of the chair, so that I felt sure it 
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could not be her best gown. I was right, Cook 
went to the chest of drawers, pulled out the bottom 
one, and produced her smart black silk. She had 
been nearly an hour dressing, and I can tell you I 
wondered where the others were, and what they 
thought of my bcing so long missing, and whether 
tea was ready, and then I was stiff and cramped 
with keeping so still, I ached all over; but anything 
was better than letting her know where I was, and 
having her march me down to Aunt Lydia, and 
tell of me before my face, as she had done on that 
dreadful day long ago. 

The storm grew wildcr and wilder, Aunt 
Lydia’s house was not so firmly built as ours, it 
seemed to shake with the wind, and the boards 
creaked and groaned; by the time cook had fastened 
her black silk dress and settled her cap I was half 
prepared to risk all, and follow her downstairs, so 
much did I dread being Ieft alone, but one glance 
at her stern, hard face made me decide to remain 
where I was till she had left the room. As she 
was in the act of doing so, the housemaid entered 


hurriedly—they knocked heads together in the 
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doorway. Cook was very cross, her fine cap was 
disarranged, she came back to the glass to put it 
straight again. 

“And what was you wanting, Jemima?” she 
demanded severely ; “it’s hard if I can’t have an 
hour to myself to clean myself without being run 
up against in my own doorway.” 

“You ’ve not seen nothing of little Miss Grace, 
have you, cook?” asked Jemima, “her papa’s been 
here, and we’ve been looking the house over for 
her. The young gentlemen said she was hiding, 
but not they nor ne’er a one of us can find her. I 
only hope nothing have happened,” and Jemima 
sunk her voice. 

“As how?” asked cook, 

‘“‘ Chesties, or anythink of that kind. I’ve 
heard tell of them as hid in a chest and was never 
heard of more.” 

“You ’re that silly as you’d believe anything 
you might hear,” said cook scornfully, and her cap 
being once more arranged to her satisfaction, she 
and Jemima went away together. 


I crept forth from my hiding-place. “Papa been 
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here!” what could he have come for? It was 
almost dark out on the landing; as I went down- 
stairs, the wind sounded mournfully round the 
house—I never hear it now without recalling that 
evening. No one was in the empty rooms. Il 
called, 

“Roger! Ned!” 

No answer, only the rattling of the windows, 
only the wailing of the blast. I went down another 
flight to the drawing-room door—as I passed the 
dining-room I looked in. No one was there either. 
Tea was laid, a fine large cake graced the centre 
of the table, and bore my name on a white flag 
planted in the middle of it. I knew by these 
preparations that it must be past five o'clock, and 
possessed with a dread of I knew not what, I crept 
to the drawing-room, but as I stood trying to 
summon courage to turn the handle of the door, it 
was thrown open, and Aunt Lydia nearly fell over 
me. 

“Why, here she is! Grace, where have you been? 
Come, dear,” and so saying Aunt Lydia led me 


into the room. She spoke gently. and had a 
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handkerchief in her hand, I half thought she had 
been crying, but dismissed the idea from my mind 
again immediately—what could Aunt Lydia have 
to cry about? I told her where I had hidden, and 
that I had been afraid to come out till cook had 
gone away. 

“Silly child! You have lost” 
Aunt Lydia broke off; drew me to her and kissed 


but here 





me, adding in a lighter tone, “Come, little girl, 
the birthday feast is ready.” 

We all went into the dining-room, but somehow 
or other it was not a merry birthday feast. There 
seemed something wrong, I could not make out 
what. Roger was very silent, and there was a 
curious flushed look upon his face. Ned and Susie 
were much as usual, but it was plain ¢hey had both 
been crying. I felt as if it was my fault, but Aunt 
Lydia was wonderfully kind and gentle to me, it 
did not look as if she thought I had been naughty. 

“There’s a secret,” whispered Sue, holding up 
her dear little face to mine, “I mustn’t tell,” 

“What did papa come for?” I asked. 

“ That’s it,” said Ned, “that ’s the secret.” 
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“Nonsense!” exclaimed Aunt Lydia sharply ; 
“have some more cake, Grace ?—no; well, run away 
and put on your things, I am going to take you home 
myself, and to stay with your mamma all night.” 

“ T suppose that’s your grand secret,” I remarked 
to Ned as we left the table, “I suppose papa came 
to ask Aunt Lydia to come and stay.” 

I was glad to go home; I felt a strange longing 
to see mamma. The storm had almost worn 
itself out by this time, but a steady rain was falling, 
and now and then a gust of wind made the chariot 
rock as we drove home. It was quite dark out of 
doors, so that our eyes were half blinded by the 
lights in the drawing-room when we went in, and 
I did not for a moment sce that mamma was alone. 
I fancied it was because it was my birthday that she 
greeted me more fondly than the others, and kept 
me by her side with her arm thrown round me, 
while Aunt Lydia stood on the hearth-rug talking. 

“ Grace was found at last,” she said, “I think he 
ought to be told as soon as possible.” 

“TI wish I could ¢e/7 him anything,’ mamma 


answered ; “I will write to-morrow, but “e didn’t 
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suppose his little daughter was lost for good and 
all.” 

“Tt happened most unfortunately,” said Aunt 
Lydia poking the fire viciously, as if “it,” whatever 
it might be, was the fault of the poker, and she 
was bent upon punishing it. 

I could not understand what they meant. 

“Where’s papa?” I asked, raising my head from 
mamma’s shoulder, where it had been comfortably 
resting. 

It was then that my dear mother, holding me 
in her loving arms, told me that papa was gone. 
Hastily summoned by an express messenger, he 
had still found time to gallop over to Yellowfields, 
taking a short cut there by a bridle-path, in order 
to say good-bye to his poor little children—but J 
could not be found! In vain had Roger and Ned 
sought everywhere for me; in vain had the ser- 
vants been questioned. The only servant not 
asked was cook, who was upstairs “cleaning her- 
self,” as she called it; and the very last place any 
one would have dreamt of searching was the cook’s 


bed-room! Aunt Lydia had been in a state of 
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great alarm, but papa laughed at her fears. He 
said he was sure I should turn up again all right 
by-and-by, and he was only grieved to think how 
sorry I should be when I knew what I had missed 
by such successful hiding. It was by his wish—so 
kind and thoughtful was he for us always—that it 
should be left for my motlier to tell me that I had 
lost his parting kiss, There was a little letter for 
me from him, and that was some comfort, but 
though I slept with it under my pillow, I cried 
myself to slecp, and waking in the night, the 
wailing sound of the wind seemcd repeating over 
and over again, “Papa is gone, and I never saw 
him to say good-bye! ” 

Sometimes when I lie awake on stormy nights 
the wind repeats these words again ; and whenever 
it blows very hard, and the trees bend in the blast, 
or autumn leaves drop down and are whirled along 
the ground, and doors and windows rattle, and old 
houses shake, the wind tells me this story of my 
eighth birthday, of the fallen elm, the game at 
hide-and-seek, and the horrid cross cook who pre- 


vented my saying good-bye to my dear papa—for 
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of course it was cook's fault, and not at all that 
of the silly, cowardly little girl, crouched down 
behind the greasy old linsey dress for a whole 


hour because she was afraid to come out! 


CHAPTER VI. 
PLUMCAKE’S STORY. 


O this day I never see a slice—black with 
currants, rich with citron, having here and 
there a little bit of almond in it—without thinking 
of this story! I really wonder, grown-up woman 
though I am, that my checks do not get red and 
hot and burn now at the remembrance of the 
dreadful time when I was found out, just as they 
burned then! Never be “ found out,” little folks ; 
it is so uncomfortable ; and the only way I know 
of to avoid it is never to do anything you are 
ashamed of, 

It happened one afternoon when I had gone 
with mamma to visit an old lady, a friend of hers, 
This lady was very kind to children; and though, 
as a rule, we hated paying visits, we did not mind 


being taken to ier house. She was quite blind; 
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and it was a constant marvel to me to see how fast 
her knitting-pins moved when I knew she had no 
sight to direct them with. The niece who used to 
live with her had lately married, and mamma’s 
call that day was to congratulate her old friend on 
the event. 

There was a strange lady in the drawing-room 
when we were shown in, and I felt rather shy, even 
when she took notice of me very kindly, and told 
mamma she had little girls of her own. One of 
them was with her now, at least she said so; but 
the gaily-dressed young lady with her hair in 
ringlets, who came in through the open French 
window a moment after, did not come up—or, 
perhaps, I should say, come down to my notions 
ofa “little girl.” I thought her dreadfully “grown 
UP 5 
could feel how childish she thought me, and that 


? and all the time she was talking to me I 


she was condescending to juvenile topics of con- 
versation for my sake, which was not pleasant. I 
felt more shy than ever. By-and-by the bell was 
rung, and the servant desired to bring in some 


wedding-cake. Now, can you belicve that when 
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it was handed round I was so silly as to say, ‘No, 
thank you,” although, of course, I wanted some 
very much? But the truth is, that by that time ] 
was quite miserable with shyness. 

“No cake, my dear?” said the strange lady. 
“Don’t you like it?” 

And then I said, “No;” and the moment I had 
said so I was sorry for it—first, because it was not 
true, and, secondly, because the cake looked so 
good. If mamma had been attending to me she 
would have seen at once how stupidly I was 
behaving, and would have helped me out of the 
difficulty ; but she was talking very busily to our 
hostess, and not noticing me at all. 

Well, when no one would have any more cake 
the plate was set down on the top of a cabinet at 
the end of the room; and in a pause in her talk 
with mamma our dear old friend remembered me 
and called me to her side. I liked standing there 
watching her swift knitting-needles, and being 
asked all about our lessons and our play, and 
whether Roger and Ned were home from school, 


and how Susie was; and after a while she told me 
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ey 


I might go and look at the cabinet, always a 
favourite amusement of ours when we came to see 
her. I went off all by myself to the very end of 
the long room; as for the young lady with the 
ringlets, she quite gave me up as too babyish to 
talk to, and troubled her head no more about me 
—indeed, she and her mamma both of them went 
out into the garden to gather some choice flowers 
for my mamma to take home with her. Now, as I 
have said, the cake was on the top of the cabinet ; 
there was only one piece left, and you have no idea 
how very, very good it looked and smelt! First, 
there was a little picce of fair white sugar, then the 
especially nice almond stuff that goes round 
wedding-cake, and then the cake itself so black 
and rich. I looked round at mamma, but she was 
sitting with her back to me; and although the 
blind lady’s face was turned in my direction, of 
course she could not see what I did. The tempta- 
tion was Zoo strong. I raised my frock and slipped 
the cake into my pocket ! 

Perhaps you wonder why I raised my frock. 


That was because pockets then were not made as 
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they are nowadays—if they had been, pray how 
could “Lucy Locket” have lost hers? You little 
girls of to-day would be puzzled how to lose your 
pockets, unless you lost your frocks too; but ours 
were quite separate from the rest of our dress— 
neat, strongly stitched white pockets, fastened 
round our waists by a tape, and of course under 
our frocks. 

Just as I had safely disposed of my theft, back 
came the lady and her daughter with their hands 
full of flowers, and I was called to assist in tying 
them up. This brought me close to our old friend ; 
and I had hardly stood there an instant before she 
said— 

“Dear child, ring the bell to have the cake 
removed—the smell is quite unpleasant.” 

Imagine my feelings! Of course I knew there 
was no cake on the plate, but I rang the bell all 
the same ; and to my great relicf, when the servant 
answered it every one was very busy talking, and 
his mistress only signed to him—or rather the 
lady staying with her did so—to take away the 


now empty plate. How I congratulated myself! 
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But my troubles were not over; for what subject 
did my mamma and the mother of the young lady 
with ringlets begin to talk about but—pockets! 
The strange lady wanted a good pattern, and 
mamma said that the one her children wore was 
very convenient. 

“Come here a moment, Gracie,” she said, “and 
show this lady your pocket.” 

I never stirred. I was still standing close to the 
mistress of the house, who suddenly remarked— 
“T thought I desired that the cake might be sent 
away—I smell it still.” 

“Tt is gone, dear madam,” replicd her friend. 

It was zot gone you know, and no wonder she 
smelt it—it was very near her indeed. 

“ Grace, come here,” mamma called to me again. 
But I was not going to show my pocket to any 
one. I stood quite still. 

Then mamma got up and came to me, and 


putting her hand on my shoulder, spoke as if she 
were very much displeased at my bad manners— 


as well she might be. 
“Did you hear me desire you to show this lady 
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your pocket? Grace! what are you dreaming 
of ?” 

“T can’'t!—I won't!” I began, and the lady 
politely begged my mother not to tease me, But 
she, really angry now, and quite at a loss to 
account for my extraordinary behaviour, lifted up 
the skirt of my frock and displayed my unfortunate 
pocket stuffed out with cake, for it had been full 
before, and the topmost article amongst its con- 
tents was only too plainly visible ! 

There was dead silence. Just think what I felt, 
and how I wished the ground would open and 
swallow me up! But the ground never does open 
and hide us when we have done anything foolish 
and wrong—we just have to stand there and 
endure the shame. And so I stood, feeling my 
cheeks scorching hot, not daring to raise my eyes, 
wishing there was no such thing as plumcake in 
all the world. At last I heard a queer sort of 
tittering noise, which made me look up. I soon 
looked down again, feeling hotter and more miser- 
able than before—the young lady with the ringlets 


and her mamma were laughing! I had much rather 
H 
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they had struck me. My own dear mother did 
not laugh, and presently she said— 

“I see how this was; my little girl was too 
shy to accept a piece of cake when offered her, and 
was afterwards ashamed to change her mind and 
ask for it. But it would have been better to have 
changed your mind than to have stolen, Grace— 
more lady-like, and less sly.” 

I have never forgotten that day. 

“Pray, have some cake ”—when a kind friend 
makes me that little speech, I either take the 
offered dainty or not, as I feel inclined; but 
whether I accept or refuse it, the piece of cake 
at once begins to tell me this story of long ago, 
and amid the polite conversation going on around 
me, ] hear its voice quite plainly, and never miss 


a word. 


CHAPTER VII. 
LIMITED INCOMES. 


\ ELL, I suppose prices have risen; every- 
thing seems dear, and I certainly hear 
people talk a great deal more of the cxpense of 
living than they talked of such matters when I 
was young. Once upon a time it was not polite 
to ask your friend what rent he paid for his house, 
or a lady you had only just been introduced to how 
much she gave her cook, and in those days it used 
to require a little effort to confess one ‘“ couldn’t 
afford” this or that. But zow—dear me! it seems 
fashionable to be poor, and quite a matter of course 
to discuss with any casual acquaintance how to 
make the most of a limited income. 
“Limited income” indeed! what do you say to 
sixpence a week? I call ¢hat limited, with toffy 
at a penny the ounce, and only the narrowest of 


narrow ribbon to be had at a halfpenny a yard, 
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and three birthday presents to buy in the year, to 
say nothing of one’s private charities! the penny 
to the old woman at the church door, and some- 
thing to put inthe plate after a missionary sermon. 
The other morning I came across two old account- 
books; the writing in them was in an unformed 
school-girl’s hand, and there were many blots. On 
one page of cach was written in large letters 
the word “ Received,” and on the opposite page 
« Spent,” and the accounts were correctly balanced 
at the foot of every column, with a very large 
neatly written “ Cash in hand” facing the amount 
left to carry over. I must confess the amount was 
seldom large; the average for “Cash in hand” 
was twopence-halfpenny, but then it looked 
business like. Susie’s book was much more neatly 
kept than mine; though she was so much younger 
she always wrote better than I did—she did every- 
thing better—good little Sue! If you have not 
found out how much the best of all of us Sue was, 
why, I am sorry for you. 

Under the head of “ Received,” was written, on 


every line down the page, the word “ Allowance,” 
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ES 


with the date of each succeeding week affixed. 
The uniformity of these pages was pleasantly 
broken here and there by “Gift from papa, one 
penny,” or “Aunt Lydia, one shilling,” and once, 
on one of my own pages, by a word I was very 
proud of, and did really write with the greatest 
care and neatness— 

“ Earned: one penny.” 

Did you ever earn a penny? 

I did: that once, and this was the way in which 
it happened. 

I have said before that I was story-tcller to my 
brothers and sister, and one particular story grew 
to be a favourite with them; I repeated it so often 
that at last I wrote it down. It used to make 
Susie cry! Ned said “Rubbish!” every time I 
came to the end of it, but I have seen his eye 
twinkle to keep away tears, and Roger, whose 
opinion was valuable, always thought it the best I 
ever invented. It was all about a poor forsaken 
little beggar—a very sentimental tale indeed, 
written at a time when my head was full of some 
of Mr Charles Dickens’ pathetic stories, The child 
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died of course, and I should have been very dis- 
appointed if Susie had wof cried. My mother read 
the tale one day; that was atriumph. But she 
said nothing whatsoever about it, good, bad, or 
indifferent! I waited for a compliment: none 
came! In vain I led to the subject as I hung 
about the sofa, I could not elicit a remark of any 
kind relating to my authorship. 

In the afternoon I was to drive with her. Such 
a pretty little phaeton she drove in those days— 
not the old pony carriage, but a showy phaeton 
with a pair of ponies, one grey and one black, 
which papa had lately given her. Whoever was 
chosen as my mother’s companion in her drive was 
of course very proud of the honour, and as we 
drove off I ensconced myself in the cushions beside 
her with a great deal of pleasure. We had not 
gone far before we met a little beggar boy—a 
hardy, impudent little tramp, I have no doubt he 
was, but he put on a pitiful face, the wind was 
keen, and he was barefooted. Now it was one of 
the family principles never to give to tramps, and 


it is a very wise principle, and one of my own to 
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this day; so my mother, who gave, it is true, with a 
lavish hand, but with a wise charity took trouble to 
find fit recipients for her gifts, drove on unheeding. 
But we had hardly passed the boy, when to my 
surprise she pulled up and said—yes, positively 
this was what my dear mother said, 

“No; really I can’t pass him after reading your 


? 


story this morning,” and the ponies stood still 
while she found a penny, which she gave me and 
told me I might give it to the boy if I liked. 

This remarkable penny was a copper one; at 
that time the bronze ones were not coined, we had 
only heavy clumsy copper pence that made our 
hands dirty if we played much with them, and 
which we had a prejudice against keeping amongst 
our silver for fear they should dirty that too. But 
this particular copper penny was like none other— 
it was a glorious penny—I had carned it. I never 
felt so proud before—and have I ever felt so proud 
since? I doubt it. For the rest of the drive I sat 
in my corner, red with pleasure, complacently 
smiling, and I smile complacently to this day 


whenever I think of it. 
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How well I remember that bright afternoon—a 
“ pet day,” such as one so often enjoys during the 
winter in this much-maligned climate of ours. The 
blue sea sparkling in the sunshine—we were stay- 
ing in the Isle of Thanet at the time—the clear, 
pure air—the sound of the ponics’ quick feet 
beating the ground—the easy motion of the car- 
riage on the level road—even a certain dark blue 
velvet cloak which my mother wore for the first 
time that day—all come back to me. 

Talking of that cloak, I have half a mind to 
write its history! When it had ceased to be new, 
it was discovered to possess vast capabilities for 
our “acting wardrobe,” and was frequently bor- 
rowed to appear upon the stage. Upon one occa- 
sion when a king was to fall dead—I forget in what 
piece—the monarch and an oil lamp unfortunately 
went down together, and as the dead man scorned 
to rise, or to give any signs of life, but lay 
“ weltering in his gore,” every one thought that the 
velvet cloak, just then doing duty as royal robes, 
was done for out and out. But it survived even 


that, though for some time after it only hung in 
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the hall at every one’s service in wet weather for a 
run across the lawn, or as an extra wrap in the 
pony carriage. Later, for old acquaintance’ sake, 
I begged it, sent it to a dyer and cleaner, and 
actually wore it once more in renovated splendour. 
But about that time grandchildren began to run in 
and out of the old house where Sue and I had 
passed our childhood, and the soft blue folds were 
more often wrapped round some one clse than 
myself—a very tiny some one, who pceped slecpily 
out of the velvet as she lay nestled in my arms. 
In due course that little “some one” began to trot 
about with the other children, and the dear old 
cloak, cut down and re-lined, trotted about too on 
her shoulders. But one day I saw the last of it. 
A. child came begging to the door, a tiny eight- 
year-old tramp, who (against our principles!) went 
away not only with pennies, but with the faded, 
shabby, though still warm cloak over her tattered 
frock and surmounting her little bare feet. Per- 
haps I thought it a fit ending for the fine blue 
driving-cloak, which took its first airing in my 


mother’s phaeton on the day, so long ago now, that 
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I earned a glorious penny for that other little 
tramp. 

But it is a sixpenny piece with a hole in it that 
tells a story to me. It was wonderful how far we 
made sixpence go in those days; and you must 
please to remember that Sue and I had a family 
to provide for—seven dolls to clothe and supply 
with furniture, dinner services, books, everything 
but food—luckily for us they did not eat. All 
down my old account-book these items—“ red 
ribbon, twopence”—“ muslin, fourpence ”—recur 
again and again; here and there is the word 
“goodies,” and hardly a page without “ picture to 
paint” occurring at least once; but more moncy 
seems to have gone in muslin and ribbon than in 
other things, and it was all for my daughters. Now 
and then came a forfcit, but not often. Mamma 
was merciful; we were supposed to pay a fine of 
one penny for leaving our things about, and for 
sundry other bad habits; but I remember mamma 
saying once to Aunt Lydia, who was grumbling 
that the fine was not exacted when she had sat 


down on my knitting-pins, which I had carelessly 
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left in an arm-chair, nearly fallen over a whole 
entanglement of twine, the property of poor Ned, 
but which was found lying in the drawing-room 
doorway, and been shocked at the sight of Susie’s 
garden-hat on the sofa— 

“Consider that a penny is a sixth part of their 
whole weekly income, Lydia. I don’t inflict a fine 
if I can help it.” 

“JT wonder you can help it now,” said our aunt. 
She would have fined us all round a dozen times 
a-day, and given us half-crowns at bedtime to 
make up! 

One Saturday morning—a fine July day it was, 
and holiday time—as Sue and I were on our way 
to mamma's boudoir to receive our allowance, Ned 
met us on the stairs. He had his own sixpence in 
his hand, and was tossing it in the air and catching 
it as it fell; but he looked very gloomy—evidently 
Ned was in trouble of some kind or other. A 
sudden thought seemed to strike him at sight of 
us and our account-books. 


“QO Gracie!” he exclaimed, “I want to speak to 
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you a moment. Run away, Sue—I don’t want 
you to hear.” 

Sue ran away, but when she was gone Ned 
appeared to have nothing to say; he stood on the 
stairs tossing his sixpence higher and higher, till at 
last he tossed it too high, missed it as it fell, and it 
was hidden in the silky scarlet mat at the foot of 
the stairs. We both ran down to look for it. 

“But what did you want me for?” I asked, as 
we groped in the mat. 

“You’re so jolly good-natured,” he began. “I 
want you to do something for me—to help me.” 

“How?” 

‘Well, the truth is——- How much money have 
you got, Gracie?” 

“None; at least only the sixpence for to-day.” 

“Whew!” Ned sat down on the mat and 
whistled. 

“How much do you want me to lend you?” I 
asked, 

Ned looked round to see if any one was near, 


then put his face close to mine, and whispered— 
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— 


‘Grace, I say, what do you think? I owe Fitch 
eighteenpence! Don’t tell mamma.” 

Now, as a rule, we all told mamma everything, 
and I do believe this was the first time such words 
had ever been said by any of us; moreover debt 
was strictly forbidden, so you may imagine that I 
felt very uncomfortable at this speech. I was 
silent. 

“Does Roger know ?” I at length asked. 

“Tf you tell Roger or any onc else, I'll ”»—— 
What he would do he did not say, for at that 
moment he caught sight of his lost piece of 
money. 

“Don't be angry, Ned,” I said coaxingly. “You 


can have my sixpence, and of course Sue will lend 





you her’s, and then there’s your own” 
“Goosey ! don’t you remember I’m to go to-day 
with mamma to buy the Testament I promised to 
give Jim Blake?” 
Jim was the son of one of the men employed in 
the garden; his mother had been at one time 
Ned’s nurse, and the two boys were of an age, 


Jim was starting in life as foot-boy to the village 
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doctor, at an age when Ned was still a child, and 
it had been Ned’s own proposal to contribute to 
his outfit. As e very seldom had any “cash in 
hand” at all, but found that his usual weekly 
expenses consumed the whole of his weekly 
income, it had been agreed between mamma and 
himself that he should pay half the price of a New 
Testament for Jim, and should write his name in it. 

“ But you can’t buy it now,” remarked I. 

“Why not? I'll tell you what you must do— 
ask mamma to advance you one week’s money ; 
then you ’ll have a shilling, and Sue’s sixpence will 
do the rest.” 

It did not strike me that this was a selfish 
proposal; to owe cighteenpence and to have a 
secret from mamma was such a terrible state of 
things, that I had not room in my mind to think 
of anything except how best to help Ned out of 
such a dreadful scrape. I did not ask why he had 
not applied to his elder brother; I knew in my 
heart, just as well as Ned did, that Roger would 
have paid the debt at once (he had a whole shilling 


a week, and was a millionnaire in our eyes); but he 
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would have done so only on condition that Ned 
confessed to mamma at once, and submitted man- 
fully to the penalty of his disobedience to the rule. 
Ned was older than I was—I had not courage to 
make the same condition. 

“Come, Gracie!” Sue’s merry voice was heard 
calling from above; “mamma is busy—she says 
you must come at once or not at all—and oh, my 
sixpence has a hole in it! Isn’t that nice?” 

“Why should it be nice?” shouted Ned. 

“Luck!” shouted Susie in return. “Nurse says 
it’s ever so lucky.” 

“T’ll try,’ I whispered to Ned as I ran upstairs. 

We were not obligcd to keep accounts, but 
mamma was always pleased to see the books; she 
said it made us methodical to write down all we 
spent, and that it was a good habit, and Sue and 
I did so with tolerable regularity. As mamma 
looked over the pages of my book, I summoned 
courage to say— 

“Would you mind giving me two wecks’ allow- 
ance to-day, mamma, and none next Saturday ?” 


“Yes, I should mind it very much. What is this 
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word, Gracie? Your writing really gets worse and 
worse, my child.” 
I looked over her shoulder. 


I read. “Oh, chat’s 


‘shrimps ;” a man came to the door, and the maids 


> 


“* Goodies ’—‘ beggar,’ ’ 


were buying some for tea, so Sue and I gave the 
dolls a treat.” 

“ How many did you get for a farthing?” said 
mamma smiling. 

“Nine, we counted them, Mamma dear, why 
would you ‘ mind’ ?” 

My mother understood the question to refer to 
the matter of the allowance in advance, but she 
did not answer it, she only just glanced at me for 
a moment, she seldom did answer a question that 
began with “ why.” 

“JT must say you manage your incomes well, 
Susie and you,” she said laughing, as she gave 
back the book. “If it was only neatly written, 
dear, I should be very pleased indeed. Here is 
your sixpence.” 

I took it, and returned to Ned. I found him 


under the chesnut-tree in our own garden, 
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“Well?” he began, as I drew near; “have you 
got it—the shilling, I mean?” 

I shook my head and told him how it was, and 
tried to persuade him to pay his debt to Fitch 
with the three available sixpences, and give up the 
idea of buying Jim’s book. 

“And so let mamma know all about it! Girls 
are muffs!” 

“ But why shouldn’t she know ?” 

“Because I don’t choose she should!” growled 
Ned, who had thrown himsclf face downwards on 
the grass, and was very cross indeed. “Just you 
run to Fitch, and ask if he ’ll take a shilling and— 
and the dormouse back, and come here and tell 
me what he says.” 

Fitch was an old man who worked about the 
grounds, and of whom the boys used to buy dor- 
mice, guinca-pigs, white-mice, pigeons, and all sorts 
of live creatures. He was not a favourite of mine. 
In the first place, he was bent nearly double— 
never able to straightcn himself; I thought the 
attitude convenient for weeding, which was his 


principal occupation, but I did wonder how he 
I 
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managed to lie down at night. He had projecting 
teeth, and grey hair falling forward all over his 
face ; and when he turned his head sideways to hear 
what I had to say, he used to look so like a fierce 
old rat that I always felt inclined to turn and run 
away. He kept a collection of live stock, under 
the care of a certain yellow dog, in an unused 
garden shed. This dog was none the less terrible 
to my imagination that I knew him to be tooth- 
less: he was intended to frighten the garden boys 
should any of them be dishonestly inclined with 
regard to pigeons or dormice ; I know he fright- 
ened me. I never went near the shed if I could 
help it, but being unsuccessful in my search for 
Fitch elsewhere, I was obliged to penctrate into 
his retreat. I did not like my errand. Ned was 
apt to repent of his barginas and send me to 
persuade Fitch to take back or change his pur- 
chases; and sometimes the old man would be 
cross, and when Fitch was in a bad humour I 
was more afraid of him than even of his yellow 
dog. However, he was good-natured that day, 


and made no difficulties. He would be content 
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with the shilling, and he “knew of a person as 
wanted a ‘sleeper,’ so it was all right enough.” 

Back I came to Ned, who cheered up amaz- 
ingly, and we both went to find Sue and ask for 
her money. As it happened, we could not find 
her, and Ned paid Fitch with his sixpence and 
mine, knowing that we should see Sue at dinner, 
and he was not to drive with mamma till after- 
wards. Still Ned passed a very uncomfortable 
morning, and made me very uncomfortable too. 
He was in terror for fear any unforeseen accident 
should keep Roger and Sue, who had gone off 
somewhere together, out of the way until the car- 
riage came round, so that he would have to start 
without the money after all, We moped about 
the grounds in a miserable sort of way till dinner- 
time. 

Sue was only too glad to give her sixpence. 
We were all together in the hall when Ned 
asked for it; but Roger was teaching his dog 
to jump over a stick, and took no notice of 
what was going on; and when Ned whispered 


to Susie not to tell, her only thought was that 
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something for Roger was to be bought with 
the money, and she nodded her head in sign of 
secrecy. 

I had fancied Ned would come back quite 
cheerful, but he did not. At tea Roger asked what 
ailed him, and afterwards, when Roger tried to 
persuade Ned to go out, the boy said he was tired 
and refused to stir. 

“You’ve been up to mischief,” said Roger. 
“The sooner you speak out the better—what is it, 
lad?” 

“What’s what? I wish you’d leave a fellow in 
peace. I’m tired, I tell you!” 

Roger shrugged his shoulders and left the room. 
As soon as he was gone, Susie eagerly began— 

“Did you give it him? May I know what it 
was?” 

“What on earth are you talking about, child ?” 

“Why, the present for Roger. You told me not 
to tell, so I knew it was to be a surprise,” explained 
Sue. 

“You knew!—you know a great deal, don’t 


you?” Then, as a sudden fear struck him, Ned 
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went on—*“ Mind, Susie, you’re not to tell mamma 
you lent me sixpence.” 

“Oh, mamma?” said Sue, “it was her, was it?” 

“What do you mean now, you incomprehensible 
monkey? What have you got into your head this 
time?” 

“It was a present for mamma; well, I won't 
tell. When shall you give it her?” 

Ned looked at me in dismay. 

“Can’t you make her understand?” he said. 
“ The fact is, Sue, I paid a debt with your money, 
and I’m very much obliged to you, but if you say 
anything about it you’ll get me into an awful 
scrape.” 

Susie looked very grave indeed ; and then, little 
girl though she was, she did what I ought to have 
done—begged and prayed of Ned to tell mamma 
at once, and “get it over.” He would not listen; 
and as she went on coaxing him to do what was 
right, he got up and was going away when she 
stopped him by the exclamation— 

“But I’ve not promised, Ned, you know. I’m, 


oh! so sorry, but I’ve not promised.” 
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“You little sneak!” Ned was too much sur- 
prised to say more. 

“Mamma’ll ask what I did with my sixpence, 
because she knew what I was goiug todo. I had 
a plan, and if she asks I mzs¢ tell.” 

“Tell away, only don’t let out that you knew 
what I wanted it for.” 

“ But if she asks? O Ned, dear old Ned, do 
tell! Ask him to tell, Grace.” 

“You can do that yourself, Miss Tell-tale,” with 
which sarcasm Ned left the room. 

Poor little Sue! she cried dreadfully over the 
thought of Ned’s displeasure, and of what she 
might have to say to mamma by-and-by. But she 
need not have fretted ; her sixpence had told tales 
already! Mamma had recognised it at once when 
Ned paid for the Testament, and remembering my 
request for an advance and Ned’s own gloomy 
looks, and noticing his confusion when she remarked 
that surely that was the sixpence with a hole in it 
that Susie had been so pleased with, she had 
redeemed it with one of her own, and after giving 


him several opportunities of telling her all about 
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it, had at last sent for and questioned him. When 
we went down to the drawing-room we found Ned 
there, looking—no longer cross, but very much 
ashamed of himself, and mamma held Suc’s lucky 
sixpence in her hand. 

“This is yours, little girl,” she said ; “and, Grace, 
it would have been better to persuade poor Ned to 
do right, than to help him to conceal wrong: I am 
disa ppointed.” 

That was all Sue and I heard of the matter, 
except that, as we walked home from church the 
next day, I ventured to observe— 

‘«Sue’s sixpence was zslucky, not lucky, I think.” 
Upon which Ned answered— 

“Tt wasn’t, then! It made me tcll; and I’m sure 
I’m glad it’s over, though I shall have no money 
for all the rest of the holidays. It was a lucky 
sixpence, and Sue’s a trump!” 

And this was how I first learnt that it is far 
better for little sisters to help brothers to do right, 
than to aid and abet them in wrong-doing. Ifthe 
boys do growl, in their heart of hearts they think, as 
Ned did, that the girls who try to persuade them 
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to be true and brave are egrcater “trumps” than 


those who are “jolly good-natured” enough to 


help them to deceive. 
I don’t often see a sixpence with a hole in it, 


they are not common; but whenever I do, it tells 


me this story. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THIN BREAD-AND-BUTTER. 


DON’T suppose it tells you a story; I don't 

suppose it says anything at all that you can 
understand, unless, indeed, you are hungry, and 
then of course it cries, ‘Come, cat me,” as bread- 
and-butter, both thick and thin, does to all hungry 
boys and girls. You see you are young still, and 
it’s not till one grows beyond childhood that the 
common everyday things about one take to telling 
stories. 

Thin bread-and-butter—very thin, that is, and 
with plenty of butter—always speaks to me of 
Miss Mixon and a certain summer which we spent 
at the seaside. 

Whenever the whole family went away together, 
“nurse” went too. It was the only drawback to 


our felicity, for at the time I am now thinking of, 
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we had pretty well outgrown her jurisdiction at 
home, but in a hired house she was always in 
charge, and we never found her half as indulgent 
as Mrs Parsons, the housekeeper, used to be in 
matter of provisions for an expedition or a picnic, 
to say nothing of impromptu dolls’ feasts. Even 
with regard to our ordinary meals we used to think 
her dreadfully stingy and particular. She actually 
objected to our eating the lumps of sugar! just as 
if we were still nursery children ; and would hardly 
ever allow sugared bread-and-butter, which really 
is one of the comforts of life, But the worst of all 
was the butter. We had a dairy at home, and 
revelled in fresh butter, cream, and new milk, and 
the price asked for all these commodities at a 
watering-place in the height of the season was a 
standing grievance to nurse. She hardly allowed 
us any butter at all; bread and scrape it was, and 
oh, such thick slices! Happy the child who found 
holes in its slice! they were looked upon as butter 
mines, and highly valued. The precious little 
lumps were dug out carefully, and then respread 


upon the surface of the bread. Sometimes, if Sue 
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was lucky and had nice big holes, she would share 
their contents with Ned. I don’t think any of the 
rest of us were generous enough to give away 
butter. We complained to mamma once, but she 
only laughed at us for our pains. It would do us 
good, she said, to suffer a little hardship, it would 
hurt us much less to have to eat bread and scrape, 
than it would hurt poor nurse’s feelings to be in- 
terfered with. She was a valuable servant, and it 
was a great comfort to have some one so entirely 
to be trusted. Mamma was not very strong that 
year—indeed, it was for her health that we had 
come to the sea; yet I am afraid we could not 
entirely agrce with her, and felt a little cross that 
our wrongs were not redressed. 

But to return to Miss Mixon, She was a maiden 
lady, and lived two doors off in the same row of 
houses as ourselves, Our parents had known her 
before, but this was our first introduction to her. 
One day mamma desired Susie and me to put 
ourselves tidy—a very necessary preparation for a 
visit, for we were out all day playing on the sands, 


and you know what that means—and be ready to 
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go with her at four o'clock. Roger and Ned were 
to be ready also. 

“Miss Mixon wants to see you all,” said 
mamma ; but added, for the comfort of the boys, 
that they need only just make their bows, and then 
run off to the rocks, for it would be low water at 
four that day, and they had planned to go after 
sea-anemones. 

When the time came to start, Roger's Latin 
excrcise was not finished ; and after a little debating 
of the matter, it was settled that he should join us 
in Miss Mixon’s drawing-room as soon as he could, 
and that Ned should remain with us until his 
brother came, when they could both go off to- 
gether. 

It was avery warm afternoon. The red flags on 
the little side-walk opposite our door were quite 
hot to the feet, and the sea dazzled us if we turned 
our heads that way, while the wide expanse of 
cool, brown, shining sand lying between us and it 
looked more tempting than ever. We grudged 
“wasting a day,” as we called it, for since we were 


tidied up for our visit, we were condemned to go 
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on the Parade afterwards and listen to the band. 
It was supposed to be a treat, and we were just 
sufficiently grateful for the kind thought of us and 
our pleasure, not to confess that it was no treat at 
all but a great penance, to walk up and down and 
listen to the music, knowing that Roger and Ned 
were running barefoot on the rocks all the time, 
and revelling in sand and sea-water. As we had 
been dabbling and paddling to our heart’s content 
all the morning and all day long the day before— 
the weck before, for that matter—I suppose it was 
only natural that mamma should think a little 
change would be agreeable. Fortunately it was 
not a long walk to No. 9, only three doors to pass 
before Susie pulled the bell, and a rosy-cheeked 
little maid-servant ushered us into Miss Mixon’s 
cool sitting-room. The green venetian blinds were 
down, but the windows stood wide open; and we 
thought the room a very pleasant one, for it was 
full of old china and strange-looking Indian figures, 
interspersed with the most wonderful shell orna- 
ments 1 ever saw, and there was actually a large 


French donbonnicre standing open on the table, out 
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of which Miss Mixon bade us help ourselves as 
soon as we had shaken hands with her and she 
had made the usual remark of all strangers—how 
like his father Ned was—and had kissed Susie— 
people always dzd want to kiss Susie. 

Ned nudged my elbow as we stood by the table, 
each with a chocolate bonbon in our mouths, to 
call my attention to the fact that there was a 
balcony to the room. It was a great grievance 
that there was none at No, 5. The first six 
houses in the row were old-fashioned and built 
long ago; they had only sash-windows, and we 
had often envied the French windows of the rest of 
the terrace, and the green-painted iron balcony on 
to which they opened. 

“Tt’s a shame!” whispered Ned. “Why didn’t 
mamma take No, 7?” 

“Couldn’t get it, I suppose,” answered I; for of 
course mamma would never have hired a house 
without a balcony, if there had been another 
with one to be had—or so we thought. “I 
wonder if we might go and look at those shell 


things?” 
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We did not quite know what to do when we had 
finished our bonbons. Mamma and Miss Mixon 
were talking together, and it was not very amusing 
to stand still and listen to them ; but presently the 
good lady remembered us, and getting up from 
her seat on the sofa, she politely begged mamma 
to rise too, 

“ Because you see, dear, there was nowhere else 
to put her—Jessie, I mean—and if you wouldn't 
mind sitting in the arm-chair instead, I’m _ sure 
my little visitors would be interested.” 

Mamma seemed rather at a loss to understand 
how her change of seat could be “interesting” to 
us, and got up with a puzzled expression to do as 
she was asked ; upon which Miss Mixon proceeded 
to pull off the sofa cushions and then the long soft 
mattress. We children privately thought she was 
mad, but soon Susie and I changed our opinion, 
and considered her the very best and kindest of 
maiden ladies, for she took hold of a loop of braid 
attached to the seat of the sofa, raised it like a lid, 
and called to us to look in. A most magnificent 


doll lay there, smiling up at us from a most 
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magnificent wardrobe, for it was lying upon its 
own clothes, all neatly folded. 

“Tt was my last, my dears, and I’ve a regard 
for her—I may say, a very great regard. It is not 
every one that I would allow to touch her, but 
your mother’s children may have the best I have to 
offer. You may even play with Jessie; I couldn’t 
do more for the Queen herself.” 

I may have my doubts now as to whether the 
Queen would care to play with Jessie; but we did 
not doubt it then, as we lifted out the beautiful 
smiling creature and softly kissed her waxen 
cheeks. We fully appreciated the honour done us, 
and as for Miss Mixon herself, naturally we thought 
there must be something very estimable about a 
grown-up person who owned toa “great regard” 
for a doll. We thoroughly enjoyed the half-hour 
that followed—that is to say, Susie and I did; of 
course it was dull for poor Ned, who by-and-by 
slipped behind the venetian blinds and went on 
to the balcony. 

Jessie’s clothes were lovely, made of costly 


materials, silk and satin dresses, fine cambric linen, 
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and I especially remember a very gorgeous crim- 
son velvet pelisse, also an evening frock of India 
muslin, but then how queerly made they were ! 
It was a long time—a very long time we thought, 
as we took shy glances at Miss Mixon, and noted 
her spectacles, her false front, her cap—since that 
lady could have had even her /ast doll, and 
decidedly its wardrobe was very old-fashioned, 
and very unlike that of our own children. 

“TI should like to make her an honest cotton 
frock,” said Susie softly. “ Poor dear, she can’t be 
comfortable in such finery, and only look at the 
scanty skirts !” 

“So you shall, dear,” said Miss Mixon, who had 
overheard the remark. “Make her anything you 
please, come and see her whenever you like; in 
fact,” she added, turning to mamma, “I wish you 
would let them run in and out as they please— 
without formality, you know. I love children 
dearly, and your children, Ellen’——- Miss Mixon 
finished her speech with a sigh; and we were very 


much struck by hearing her call our mother by her 
K 
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Christian name, and thought they must be very 
great friends indeed. 

Mamma began to wonder where Roger was; he 
did not seem to have had much to do, and she 
thought he would have joined us before now. Just 
as she was saying so, there came a ring at the 
door—the principal entrance opening on to the 
street, not the garden-door facing the sea, by 
which we—in virtue, I suppose, of mamma’s old 
friendship—had been admitted. 

“This will be him,” said Miss Mixon. But it 
was not Roger. Three ladies were shown in by 
the blushing Phoebe, who evidently was not used 
to visitors, and threw open the drawing-room door 
with an ‘‘Oh, please, ma’am!” which seemed to 
us an odd way of announcing guests. The three 
ladies appeared quite to fill the room, and Miss 
Mixon was nervous and fidgetty, owing to there 
being no seats for them. Secing this, while she 
fussily greeted her friends and fussily introduced 
them to mamma, Susie and I, unbidden, replaced 


Jessie in the inside of the sofa, put back the 
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mattress and pillows, and made all straight in no 
time. Our hostess was quite pleased. 

“Thank you, my dears,” she said. “So thought- 
ful, and so quick and handy,” and in her gratitude 
she gave us more chocolate bonbons. 

Before Miss Mixon’s cheeks had cooled, and 
before the conversation with the new comers had 
got beyond the weather, there came another ring 
at the bell, and a tall military-looking gentleman 
was shown in. 

But Roger must have arrived at the same 
moment, for he followed the gentleman into the 
room, and at a sign from mamma, only just shook 
hands with Miss Mixon, and went away again 
almost immediately, for glancing round and seeing 
no signs of Ned, he jumped to the conclusion 
that his brother had grown tired of waiting, and 
had gone off to the rocks by himself. Mamma 
only delayed her departure till Miss Mixon’s flut- 
tered spirits had recovered themselves enough to 
allow her to take her leave, and as soon as she 
could, she said good-bye, and beckoned to us to 
follow her. We had all forgotten Ned, or rather 
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Roger fancied he was gone because he did not sce 
him ; mamma fancied both boys had left together, 
and Susie and I had been so occupied with Jessie 
that we really had not noticed his going out of the 
window nearly twenty minutcs before. We did not 
leave the house by the garden entrance, for Phoebe 
was waiting to let us out at the other door, and as 
we went straight to the Parade we thought no 
more about the boys. Meantime, where was 
Mastcr Ned? Herelated his adventures by-and- 
by, and a hearty laugh we had over them. 

When first he had slipped into the balcony he 
felt very cross and discontented ; for though the 
tide was far, far out, and the sand lay moist and 
brown beyond the pier, and the black rocks were 
all uncovered, yet the tide had turned, and to the 
impatient boy it seemed that more and more of 
the rocks were covered every moment. Now and 
then he peeped into the room, and there were 
mamma and Miss Mixon still talking as eagerly as 
ever, and Susie with Jessie on her lap, while I 
knelt by the sofa very busy with the fine garments 


it contained. Then he hung over the rail of the 
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balcony as far as ever he could, without falling 
over altogether, or varied his amusements by 
pacing up and down like the animals in their dens 
at the Zoological, till at last a bright idea struck 
him, and he began to fish, Aftcr that time did 
not hang so hcavy; indeed, so engrossed did he 
become, that the visitors came and went, mamma 
took her leave, even the military-looking gentleman 
went away, and all unknown to Ned! 

You will wonder what sort of fishing his was, 
There were two windows to the room, one just over 
the garden entrance, the other over the parlour 
window; but de/ow the parlour window was another 
opening on to a sort of deep square hole—a thing 
that would have been an area if it could, but as it 
did not run the length of the house, but only before 
that one kitchen window, it really was nothing else 
but a paved hole, its use, of course, being to give 
light and air to the underground room. Now, in 
this morsel of an area had accumulated a fascinat- 
ing heap of rubbish—an old soda-water bottle or 
two, corks innumerable, dead leaves, empty lucifer 


e match-boxes, cotton reels, and things of that sort, 
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and in Ned’s pockets, naturally, there was string, 
twisted bits of wire, crooked pins—the kind of 
articles that every one knows do live in boys’ 
pockets. A line was soon fitted up, and the 
angling began. 

It must have been very exciting! The corks 
were so hard to catch—Ned described all this to 
us afterwards, you know, and gave a very graphic 
picture of how the corks bobbed about—even the 
cotton reels came up more easily, and the empty 
match-boxes were no trouble at all. In time he 
had landed a fine heap of small “fish,” and then 
tried for a soda-water bottle. That was an under- 
taking! but Ned’s patience held out. Bruce’s 
spider was nothing to him. Fourteen times did he 
successfully noose the bottle, and raise it an inch 
or so from the ground, and fourteen times did it 
effect its escape and fall down again. But at last, 
what with bent wire and pins and a cradle of twine, 
this monster fish was actually brought to land! 
Slowly and carefully and trembling with excite- 
ment Ned hauled in his line; anxiously did he 


watch as the treasure swung at the end of it, and 
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as soon as ever he could he leaned over the bal- 
cony, grasped the bottle triumphantly, and crowned 
therewith his heap of rubbish! Then he stood up 
and looked about him. 

Why, the rocks were half covered! the tide was 
coming in fast—alrcady there was no more sand 
to be seen beyond the pier!—the shadows were 
long, too, and altogether there was an unmistake- 
able five-o’clock look about the afternoon which 
startled him. Where could Roger be? Ned 
turned towards thc still-drawn venetian blinds, 
and pceped into the drawing-room. No one was 
visible! There was only the top of Miss Mixon’s 
cap to be scen, as the good lady, tired out with so 
much company, lay back in her arm-chair, enjoying 
a comfortable nap. Ned felt sure she was asleep, 
though he could not see her face, so he crept 
quietly into.the room and crossed it to go away, 
but when he got half-way to the door, he remem- 
bered the heap of unsightly objects he had landed 
in the balcony, and thought it might be as well to 
creep quietly back again and restore his fish to 


their proper element. Perhaps also the slight noise 
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which he hardly could avoid making, might wake 
the sleeping lady; he wished it might, for he did 
not quite like stealing away without saying good- 
bye. While he thought of all this, Ned stood 
looking at Miss Mixon. She was very fast asleep 
indeed. She had taken off her spectacles, and 
they lay on her lap, her head was thrown back 
against the top of the chair she sat in, her eyes 
were tight shut, but her mouth was open, and 
every now and then there was a queer noise heard. 
Ned thought it was a snore, but as one day, when 
we skilfully led up to the subject, Miss Mixon told 
us that ladies zever snored, only gentlemen, of 
course it could not have been anything of the kind. 
Ned recrossed the room, and stepped back again 
into the balcony. The venetian blinds knocked 
against the window, but the gentle tapping did 
not disturb the sleeper. Perhaps the fall of the 
“fish” might awaken her, The match-boxes were 
light, and went down noiselessly ; the corks were 
almost as noiseless; but the cotton reels made a 
little sound as they fell, and Ned peeped at the 


cap to see if it had moved. No, the red bow still 
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rested motionless against the top of the high- 
backed chair. And now came the turn of the 
soda-water bottle. Ned began to feel mischievous, 
and sent ZZa¢ down with all his force. The loud 
crash with which it fell and was shivered to pieces 
woke Miss Mixon at last, but he rather regretted 
his experiment; he had by no means been prepared 
for the effect it would have upon her. Suddenly 
startled from sleep, the poor lady staggered to her 
feet ; her cap was all awry, and her spectacles fell 
tothe floor. She vainly tried to collect her scattered 
senses, and make out what the noise was which she 
had heard; and owing to her confused, half-awake 
state of mind, at the first movement of the green 
blind, and the first sound of Ned’s voice behind it, 
she screamed loudly—at least Ned used to say he 
supposed she mean? it for a scream—but it was so 
very strange a sound that he let the blind fall at 
once, and retreated to conceal his laughter, for, 
being a polite boy, he knew it was not right to 
Jaugh in a lady’s face, never mind what sort of a 
noise she made. 


“Man!” exclaimed Miss Mixon firmly, but 
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edging near the bell, and, in so doing, stepping on 
her fallen glasses as she spoke; “what are you 


{?? 


doing there?—go away at once Then in a 
softer, almost a cajoling tone, “My good man, 
for your own sake, let me beg you to go away 
quietly.” 

That was just what Ned wished to do, but the 
instant he moved the blind again, Miss Mixon 
screamed as before. 

“T am not alone in the house,” she cried. “I 
shall summon the—the sen-servants, if you do not 
go away.” 

Upon this Ned thought it better to come boldly 
forward, and try to explain matters as well as he 
could speak for laughter, but Miss Mixon was far 
too terrified to listen to explanations; she instantly 
ran at him with the poker; in her fright and hurry 
it had become entangled in the fine cut-paper 
ornament of her grate, which, waving like a flag 
between herself and Ned, must have intercepted 
her view of the “man”; otherwise the delusion 
could hardly have lasted a moment longer. 


“ Please, don’t,” cried Ned, choking with laughter, 
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behind the arm-chair where he had taken refuge. 
“It’s only me. I’m so sorry I frightened you, 
ma’am,” 

“It’s—a—boy,” gasped Miss Mixon slowly, 
lowering her weapon, and trying hard to recover 
her dignity. “ Little boy,” she demanded sternly, 
emphasizing her words by pointing at him with the 
poker, “what do you mean by it?” 

In spite of Ned’s wonderful likeness to his father, 
she did not recognise him till he explained, and as 
soon as she @d understand the state of the case, 
she was so dreadfully afraid she had made herself 
ridiculous, that he had hard work to console her. 
In her agitation she could scarcely be persuaded 
to relinquish the poker, she seemed to cling to it 
as a support under these trying circumstances, and 
though she did divest it of the banner, it was only 
to try and put the grate ornament upon her head, 
in place of the cap which had fallen off altogether. 
It was not till Ned had gently taken the red and 
white paper from her, and was on his knees rear- 
ranging it in the fire-place, that she came slowly 


to her senses. The broken glasses were a real 
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grievance, for it so happened that she had no others, 
and sorely did she lament over them. 

“For I don’t believe I can write a letter with- 
out them, my dear, and I must write to town, you 
know, for another pair,” she said. 

Ned won her heart by writing the letter for her 
there and then, and before he had finished it, the 
“men-servants,” that is to say, little Phoebe, came 
in with the tray, and Miss Mixon insisted upon 
keeping him to tea. 

And now it was that Ned tasted thin bread-and- 
butter, He described it to us afterwards with 
enthusiasm ; but we soon grew familiar with it for 
ourselves, for from that day, we spent quite as 
much of our time at number nine as we did at 
number five, and whenever we had tea there— 
which was just whenever we pleased, and, on an 
average, three times a week—we had thin bread- 
and-butter. There was never anything else to eat, 
but that was enough. Plateful after plateful of the 
delicate rolled slices did Phcebe furnish, and our 
kind friend watch us devour. We had confided 


our wrongs in the butter way to her sympathising 
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ear, and she gave us more pity than mamma had 
done; we could not eat enough to please her. 

How many happy afternoons we spent in that 
little sitting-room! The boys “fished” to their 
hearts’ content. Susie and I treated Jessie asa 
child of our own, but I am sorry to say she never 
got her cotton frock ; we found no time for needle- 
work ; between the sands and the pier, going out 
boating and taking donkey rides, we had more than 
enough to do. Mamma used to say she was very 
glad we had struck up such a friendship with 
“Tabitha,” as it kept us within doors during the 
hot noon-tide hours. The first time she said it we 
were a little puzzled, and our thoughts turned to- 
wards cats, for we did not know that that was Miss 
Mixon’s Christian name. 

Towards the end of our stay at the seaside, we 
were joined by a cousin of ours who had been out- 
growing her strength, and required change of air. 
Mildred was no addition to our pleasure. She was 
very spoilt indeed ; and a spoilt child, at no time a 
pleasant companion, is worse still when out of 


health. Mildred was never content. If we went 
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out on donkeys, never mind how great pains we 
took to give her her choice, she always insisted 
upon changing donkeys with Susie or me before we 
had gone a mile, and once even made Roger have 
his saddle put upon the beast she had been riding, 
and her saddle upon his steed. On the sands it 
was always too hot or too cold to suit her; she 
took all our best treasures and gave us none of her 
own, and she would keep wet seaweed under her 
bed in spite of all nurse could say. As for the 
boats, it was soon found that it was simply danger- 
ous to take Mildred out, except with some one who 
could make her obey, ‘and as the only person who 
could do that was mamma, boating was stopped 
altogether unless she went with us, We had been 
told to give up to our poor little spoilt cousin, and 
do our best to amuse her, and one wet afternoon, 
the third day of her visit, we resolved to take her 
to see Miss Mixon. It was at tea-time that the 
bright idea struck us. Mildred was more indignant 
at nurse’s stinginess with regard to butter than 
even we werc, but when Ned found a really 


splendid butter mine in his slice of bread-and- 
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scrape, and digging out quite a respectable lump, 
heroically offered it to her, she called him a “nasty 
boy,” and began to cry. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Roger, “we’ll spend 
to-morrow afternoon with Miss Mixon.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Susie, kissing Mildred’s tears 
away. “You wi// like that; she’s the dearest old 
maid.” 

“Old maids are horrid,” said Milly ungraciously. 
“Why shall I like it? what do you do there?” 

“There are curiositics to sce—wonderful Indian 
ficurcs,” I began. 

“ My papa was in India,” interrupted my cousin, 
“and he sent me lots of those figures—stupid 
things they are!” 

Then we told her of Jessie, but she didn’t care 
for dolls, unless they were her “very own,” and at 
last I said, rather impaticntly— 

“Well, at all events, you'll get a first-rate tea, 
a delicious tea, and you'll like that.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Ned thoughtfully, examining 
his slice in hopes of another “mine.” “No bread- 


and-scrape there, I can tell you.” 
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Mildred brightened at this, and condescended 
to say she would go, and Susie, who though the 
youngest, was the neatest scribe amongst us, 
wrote a little note to warn our friend of our in- 
tentions. 

We did not, in general, think it necessary to 
announce our coming beforehand, but as we were 
to bring a stranger this time, Miss Mixon was duly 
informcd, in Susie’s best hand, that we were coming 
to tea the following evening, and if it should be wet 
that we should spend the afternoon with her also, 

It was wet; and after dinner we wrapped shawls 
and cloaks round us, and sending the boys on 
before to ring the bell, we girls ran through the 
rain after them to number nine. 

At first our plan for Mildred’s amusement did 
not promise to be very successful. She was in a 
worse humour than usual. I know it made me feel 
quite indignant to hear her say of everything we 
showed her, that she, or her mamma, or her aunt, 
had something “ just like that—only prettier.” But 
to our surprise, the boys’ queer balcony fishing took 


her fancy, and as the balcony had a roof, they could 
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stand in shelter, and it was an additional charm, 
that the rubbish they landed came up dripping 
wet. When Mildred was called in to tea she 
looked quite radiant, and Sue and I were pleased, 
for we did not want her to show only her worst 
side to our kind friend. Imagine our dismay when, 
as the meal proceeded, we noticed a storm gather- 
ing. We knew the signs only too well. Frowns 
came down like a thundercloud over the brow, we 
could get no words from her at all, and to all our 
hostess’ kind speeches she answered in sulky 
monosyllables. Moreover she would not cat. The 
first plate of bread-and-butter she had scemed to 
enjoy as much as we did, but declined having any 
of the second, and though she watched the door 
eagerly when Phcebe came in with the third, and 
the fourth, she would not touch another slice, and 
the cloudy brow grew darker and darker. 

We were very glad to run away with her as soon 
as tca was over, so afraid were we of a scene which 
would shock Miss Mixon. It was still raining 
when we left. I threwa shawl over Mildred’s head, 


Sue took her hand, and off we ran; but on our own 
L 
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door-step, where the boys were waiting for us, out 
it came. We learnt the reason of her sullen silence 
and her ill-tempered face. 

“ How dare you tell such fibs?” she cried, ‘‘ you 
promised me a good tea—a ‘delicious tea’ you 
said, and there was nothing but bread-and-butter.” 

‘‘ Nothing but bread-and-butter ?” faltered Sue. 

“No; and you knew there wouldn’t be. I saw 
you did; you weren't a bit surprised. I watched 
you, and you ate and ate and never left room for 
the good things, which you wou/d have done if you 
hadn’t £zowz there was nothing else coming,” 

“Nothing but bread-and-butter!’’ echoed Ned, 
in amazement at her utter want of appreciation of 
a repast which, to our ideas, was a banquet worthy 


of the gods. ‘“ Well, but wasn’t it THIN ?” 


CHAPTER IX. 
OLD BOATS. 


Ge great sca waves breaking upon the shore, 

or dashing against the pier-head, tell stories 
to all, and a different one to every listener. I 
fancy they told rather mournful stories to our 
mother, as she sat watching them at the seaside 
place where we first mct Miss Mixon, for papa 
was away, had been away for a long, long time, 
and more time still must pass before she could 
hope to see him again. I think even to you, 
if you listen attentively, the waves would have 
something to tell; but it is o/d boats drawn up 
upon a sandy beach, or anchored in the mud of 
some very quiet and sleepy harbour, that tell a 
tale to me. I never see such boats—weather- 
beaten, the paint all gone, and only tar now and 
then used upon the seams, bobbing about upon 


the water as the tide rises and they float, or lying 
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on the mud idle and dirty—without hearing from 
them the story of “our gentleman.” One day while 
playing on the rocks, Susie and I forgot all about 
the tide, and got caught by it: there was quite a 
broad strip of water between us and the firm sand, 
and of course the water was getting unplceasantly 
deeper evcry moment. I took off my shoes and 
stockings to wade to land, but Sue got nervous, 
and moreover did not like to sit on the wet, cold, 
slippery scaweed to take off hers. While we stood 
together laughing at our dilemma, and yet rather 
wishing that Roger and Ned would look our way, 
from the distant point where we could see them, 
up to their knecs in the sea, and come to our aid, 
a gentleman walking on the sands stood still and 
looked at us, After he had looked a minute he 
spoke ; he only said one word— 

“Caught?” 

“Ves,” said I laughing. 

“Oh, please!” said poor Susie, though she did 
not explain herself further. 

The gentleman now proceeded to take off “zs 


shoes and socks and to roll up his trousers, and 
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then came splashing into the water, quictly lifted 
Sue in his arms, and carried her to the dry sand. 

Of course we thanked him very much, as he 
and I sat side by side, putting on our shoes and 
stockings again, and J told him how it was we had 
happened to get caught, and showed him no fewer 
than eleven shrimps which we had succeeded in 
taking in our miniature landing net. I told him 
they were for mamma’s breakfast; but Sue was 
tender-hearted, she had the advantage over me 
and my bare feet, and, before my shoes were on ; 
had thrown the little shrimps back into the sea; 
whereupon, when I had done scolding her, I 
informed the gentleman that Sue always would 
put back the live things we caught, though she 
was just as eager as we were in the catching. All 
this time the gentleman said not a word, and when 
he was ready he got up, nodded for “good-bye,” 
and walked away along the sands. We were just 
preparing to go home when we saw him coming 
back again towards us, and stood still till he drew 
near. It was to Susie he wished to speak. 


“T say.” he began, and then stood silent so long 
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that Sue thought he was waiting for an answer to 
the remark, and said— 

“Ves,” 

“You had a donkey ride for nothing, hadn’t you 
now?” And with another nod “our gentleman” 
walked away again, and this time did not come 
back, 

“What a funny man!” said I. 

“We ought to have laughed,” said Sue, “I hope 
he wasn’t disappointed. Look, here come donkeys; 
it was that put it into his head, I suppose.” 

We saw “our gentleman” every day after that, 
but he never talked again. Yet he seemed to like 
us. We always ran to meet him when he came 
upon the sands, and told him what luck we had 
had shrimping, or showed him the sea anemones 
we had found; if we were making a sand castle 
he took a spade, quite as a matter of course, and 
helped us; and what splendid castles “our 
gentleman” did make, to be sure! 

One of our favourite amusements was sitting in 
an old boat, such as I have described, and waiting 


there till the tide was high, when Roger would row 
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us to the harbour steps. We delighted in feeling 
the lazy old thing turn from side to side gently, as 
if remonstrating with the sea that wouldn't let her 
alone, even in her old age, till at last whether she 
liked it or not she /ad to float, or if the tide was 
very high and the wind fresh, even to dance, stiffly 
and awkwardly, upon the sunny water, where the 
new fresh-painted boats were bobbing about gaily, 
and looking so scornfully at the poor old thing. 
It was greater fun still to sit in her when the tide 
was going out and feel her gradually subside into 
the mud. Roger made her his workshop. and 
carried his cork vessels there, while Sue and I 
rigged them. “Our gentleman” passed many an 
hour with us, helping in this work, which I must 
say, prospered better in his hands than in ours- 
Roger’s boats even would not swim, and as to 
more ambitious craft with masts and sails, they 
were sad failures till our friend came to the rescue. 
It was in this old boat that he once spoke again, 
and by the way, it was to make another joke. 

“ Oh, isn’t that better!” cried Ned, as a splendid 


little vessel was launched and sailed away tri- 
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umphantly, “I can’t think why yours always do 
swim.” 

“Ours are very clumsy,” said Roger, “yours are 
splendid, sir.” 

“More ship shape, aren't they now?” said “our 
gentleman,’ and this time we didn’t forget to 
laugh. 

That was a pleasant summer; we were sorry 
when the time came to go away, though the return 
home was something to look forward to. On the 
last morning of our stay, when we had exhausted 
all our usual amusements, when the tide had come 
up, and slowly undermined, and finally swept away, 
the most magnificent sand castle ever seen, when 
the rocks, where we had lingered as long as a rock 
remained, were all covered, when the white “sea 
horses ”—the crested waves that had been racing 
round the pier-head, one after another—had got far 
past it, and were running up to the cliff’s foot, 
tossing their silvery manes in despair that they 
could go no further, and the harbour was all astir 
with the lively motion of the anchored boats, we 


and “our gentleman” took our seats for the last 
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time in the battered old cockle-shell which we 
particularly affected. He was fashioning a little 
ship for Roger, better and prettier than any he 
had yet made, and as we watched him work, we 
chatted amongst ourselves as children will. 

“When I’m a man,” said Ned, “I shall be a 
sailor,” 

“Youll have to begin before you’re a man,” 
said Roger, “ boys go to sea at fourteen.” 

“Well; that’s better than school. I shall go.” 

“Mamma wouldn't spare you,” this from Sue, 

‘And you know you are to be a farmer and 
have Broadmeads,” I observed. 

“Tf I can’t go with leave, I shall go without,” 
Ned went on, “I shall run away.” 

“No,” said “our gentleman,” and we all started 
to hear him speak, “No, no, no!” 

Four “noes” were a good deal from him; he 
seemed quite inclined for conversation, but the 
effort he had already made must have exhausted 
the inclination, for he said no more until nearly 
an hour after, when we were climbing the steps at 


, the pier-head in order to go home. We said 
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good-bye then, and told him we were going the 
next day, and thanked him for the little ships he 
had made and for all his kindness to us. To our 
amazement, he suddenly sat down on the low, 
broad, wooden parapet, and began to tell us a story. 
Only degan ; he couldn’t do it, we were sure of that. 
He never got beyond the few first words, 

“ll tell you how J ran away to sea. Sit 
down.” 

We all did so obediently. There followed a 
dead silence, till Sue, gently touching his arm, 
said— 

“Yes, sir; we should like to hear. Do go on.” 

“Oh! ah!” said “our gentleman.” “When I was 
a boy”——but he could get no further. After 
another short silence he rose, and with his usual 
farewell nod, walked quickly away from us down 
the pier. We stood looking after him rather sor- 
rowfully, but our regret changed to curiosity as we 
saw him turn and come towards us; we thought 
perhaps he was going to make another joke, but 
no, he had only suddenly realised that he should 


see us no more, and had come back to shake hands, 
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which he did warmly with each of usin turn, As 
he went again he looked over his shoulder, and 
spoke for the last time. 

“T’ve not forgotten the story, you know,” he 
said. 

We wondered why he should tell us that. To 
know that 4e remembered it did not console us 
much for not hearing it at all; but the next morn- 
ing we understood what he meant, for as we girls 
and mamma were seated in the coach, with the 
prospect of many a weary hour of dust, and heat, 
and uncomfortable crowding from fellow-pas- 
sengers, between us and our journey’s end, the 
head of “our gentleman” appeared at the window, 
and he dropped a folded paper into Susie’s lap. 
It was the story! He couldn’t Ze// it; of course 
he couldn’t! but the dear, good man had taken 
the trouble to write it out for us. Sue and I read 
it first, and then passed it up to the boys, who had 
outside places, happy fellows! and when they 
had done, Sue and I read it again. It was as 


follows :— 
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My HARDSHIPS AT SEA, 


A good many years ago, when I was eleven 
years old, I ran away to sea, and although my 
hardships were not so great as might have been 
expected—not half as great indeed as I had ex- 
pected—I don’t advise any other boy of eleven to 
follow my example. 

“TI shall have to rough it terribly, but I am 
prepared for that,’ I said to my friend and only 
confidant, Brown, as we conversed in whispers from 
our beds in the dormitory of Dr Whipemwell’s 
academy for young gentlemen. “I shall be ill- 
treated of course—they always do ill-treat cabin 
boys—but I’m prepared for that too,” and then we 
went over together every horror of ill-usage of 
which we had heard or read, so that at least my 
troubles would not come upon me unawares. 

Three days after I ran away from school, and 
found my way to the sea, which was not far off; 
the booming of the waves as it sounded in my ears 
at night, chiming in with the books of adventure 


which I read all day, had inspired my wish to be a 
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en 


sailor. I was considerably surprised that no one 
to whom I offered my services would accept them. 
Some of the rough men hanging about the little 
harbour were rude, but more often I only got 
laughed at for my pains. Night was coming on, 
and I determined to do as JI had read of a boy 
doing in one of my favourite stories—hide on 
board, and be discovered during the voyage, when I 
thought I could work my passage out to wherever 
the vessel might be going. 

I succeeded. I am not going to tell you how ; 
I have no wish to set a bad example, or to smooth 
away difficulties for any little folks, in a path where 
the more difficulties they meet with, and the sooner 
they turn back, the better; suffice it that I did 
succeed in hiding myself on board a collier, and 
in getting undiscovered out to sea. 

But oh! how miserable I was when I had done 
it. The water was tolerably smooth, but to my 
notions, the vessel pitched and rolled most dis- 
agreeably. How ill I felt! And then the coals! 
the close confinement of my Jurking-place, the 


tarry smell of everything, and the “ill-treatment” 
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fast approaching! I heard the men’s hoarse voices 
calling to each other, and their heavy footsteps on 
the deck. At last a step drew nearer than before, 
and the light from a lantern flashed upon my face. 
The moment had arrived ; I tried to pick up a little 
spirit, and stumbled to my feet. 


“Please, sir, let me work my passage out. Ill 





do anything; swab the decks, or cook, or—or ” 

Feeling dreadfully sick, I tumbled down again, 
and sunk into a heap at the man’s feet, wondering 
vaguely whether they would thrash me with a 
rope’s end at once or wait a little first. 

“Why, bless me!” said the man with the lantern, 
holding it down to examine me more closely. 
“Swab the decks? Here’sahinnocent! I never; 
that I didn’t in all my born days!” saying which he 
set down the light, stooped to raise me in his arms 
(I was small of my age), and carrying me toa clear 
spot on the deck, seated me upon a heap of tarry 
rope, and stood contemplating me at his leisure. 

“Vou be runned away, that’s what you be,” he 
said at last, shaking his head gravely. 


I nodded, wondering at the same time how he 
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managed to stand so still and steady. Not that 
anything seemed really still to me, but everything 
was dipping, curtseying, rolling in the most extra- 
ordinary manner; the mast was dodging about in 
the sky chasing the clouds, and just as it caught 
one, it bobbed down and let it go again, or else the 
cloud leaped up and so escaped. 

My grimy friend, all black with coal-dust, had 
a kind face enough. 

“ And how do you suppose your mother feels to- 
night?” he asked. 

I shook my head, and pointed up to the sky 
above us with all its fleeting clouds. 

The kind face brightened wonderfully. 

“Not got no mother—leastwise, she be in 
heaven,” he exclaimed. “I might have knowed it; 
I’m not so stupid but what I might have knowed it 
without telling. But,” and he looked grave again, 
“I’ve got young shavers of my own at home, and 
what would be my feelings if they was to cut and 
run? Did you think how your father would take it?” 

Again I shook my head, this time more earnestly 


than before, again I pointed up. 
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He laughed out loud this time, he was so pleased. 

“Not got no father, neither! might have knowed 
that too, I might. No good little chap never 
runned away from parents, and as for school- 
masters, I don’t think much of ¢hem myself.” 

This he said by way of Ictting me down easy as 
it were; not at all because there is the slightest 
excuse for a boy who runs away from his master, 
or because he really thought there was, I am sure 
of that; but I had grown so sick and faint by this 
time, that I remember nothing more, until I found 
myself once again in the same rough kindly arms, 
but this time on dry land. 

“What is it? where are you taking me?” I 
roused up to ask, and seeing I was awake, he set 
me down, and we trudged on side by side. 

“JT’ma taking of you back to school,” he said. 
“When you be a man, you see you can come 
aboard again; but bless you! not never in a 
collier! The quarter deck of a man-o’-war be the 
place for a spirity little chap like you.” 

I didn’t feel a “spirity little chap” at all, as in 


the early dawn I stood shivering in the study, and 
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clung to that kind, hard hand, while my friend 
pleaded for me with Dr Whipemwell, and pleaded 
to such good purpose, that 1 was not punished as 
I really deserved, but forgiven, and put to bed, 
and otherwise comforted. 

After all, when I grew to be a man, I did not 
become a sailor. I never felt the least wish to go 
to sea again; and although I got off so well, 
considering all things, I do wot advise any eleven- 
year-old boy to run away from school, and hide 
on board a collier—and remember, I speak from 


experience, little folks, 


M 


CHAPTER X. 
OUR HALF-HOLIDAY. 


NE morning, having shopping to doin Regent 
Street, I unfortunately mentioned that fact 
before my nephews and nieces, There instantly 


3? 


arose cries of ‘‘ Take us with you!” from the boys, 
and of course the little girl echoed them, as she did 
everything her brother and cousin said. 

‘But, my dear boys, be reasonable! Tapes, 
cottons, silk dresses, sundry pairs of stockings, and 
4 bonnet: how caz all this interest you? You 
will be tired to death waiting for me, and bored to 
death into the bargain.” 

“Ah, but—Cremer’s window; you'll have to 
pass Cremer’s, and you'll let us stop and look in.” 

How well I knew what that meant! A cold, 
cruel, spring east wind was blowing—all the co!der 
and more cruel because of the bright spring 


sunshine; but there I should have to stand, feeling 
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it go through and through my bones, until the 
children had made a mental inventory of every 
single article in Mr Cremer’s fascinating window. 
The blue silk dolls—dear, dear! that I, of all 
people, should live to speak disrespectfully of a 
doll—the dolls dressed in blue, Imean; some dark, 
somelight; some wearing Oxford, others Cambridge 
colours; some undecided dolls wearing doth, for 
was it not the week of the boat-race? The fishes, 
big and little, with shining scales, each looking 
more natural than the other; for was not the first 
of April at hand, and would not every one want to 
buy poissons ad’ Avril? The mechanical poodle with a 
fiddle, the racing stables, the dinner-scts, the armour 
—in fact, everything would be critically examined, 
and, as it well deserved to be, “highly commended,” 
before a poor, weak-minded aunt, who can never 
resist spoiling children, cither her own or other 
people’s, could dare suggest that dinner-time was 
drawing near, and that it was a long way home. I 
had gone through it often enough in hot summer 
weather, oftener still at Christmas time, but I did oz 


look forward to it with pleasure in an east wind. 
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They had their way, of course; and I was very 
much surprised to find my eldest nephew, not only 
quite competent to act as showman to his cousins, 
but able also to tell them the price of nearly all 
they saw! I confess, this astonished me not a 
little, until I heard the explanation. It seems he 
had been inside with his papa only two days 
before, and possessing on that occasion sixpence 
of his own, had of course inquired the price of all 
the handsomest and most expensive toys before 
investing it in the purchase of a pen-wiper with a 
little pug-dog in brown cloth sitting on the top of 
of it, which valuable acquisition, I am sorry to say, 
he lost on his way home. For some time I was 
almost as much amused as the children—I do love 
a toy shop—but at last I began to fidget. My first 
suggestion as to setting off home was met by the 
audacious proposal, on the part of the boys, that 
we should stop till ten minutes to dinner-time, and 
then hail a hansom! This proposal I firmly 
rejected, and tried to wait in patience for the ‘‘five 
minutes more,” which had already extended to 


fifteen; and as I waited, a friend passed, a shaggy 
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friend, whose coat was rough, and whose big tail 
knocked against me as he pushed by, slowly 
wagging it in a state of sober pleasure, and who 
raised an honest, loving pair of eyes to my face, 
and forthwith told mea story, to keep me quiet. 
Only a Newfoundland dog following his master: 
this was the tale he told. 

We were strictly forbidden to take Nep out with 
us. I hope that was not the very reason we did 
take him! He wasa big, rough dog of my father’s, 
My father had only lately returned to us, after so 
long an absence, that he himself was almost as 
much a stranger to his children as Nep was, but 
we loved him dearly. 

For some reason or other, my father was very 
much attached to this dog. “You can hardly 
tell,’ he used to say, “how much I should grieve 
if harm came to dear old Nep.” 

Then he would make the faithful creature go 
through his tricks, always finishing off, to our great 
delight, by setting him on guard over some lesson- 
book to which we had a particular objection. It 


. Was invain for our governess, or for any one else 
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but my father himself, to try and get possession 
of the book when once it had been put in Nep’s 
charge; he was the most trusty guard I ever knew. 

There were two reasons why we should not take 
Nep out. The first was, that being a stranger in 
his new home, he might gct lost or stolen; the 
second, that owing to several cases of hydrophobia 
which had occurred lately in the neighbourhood, 
and the threats which had in consequence gone 
forth against all unmuzzled dogs, he might get 
shot. It was on the first Saturday after our father’s 
return that we disobeyed. 

Our Saturday afternoons were times of unlimited 
freedom—we might go where we liked, do what we 
pleased; and this particular half-holiday saw us 
bound for the canal, on which a boat was kept for 
our amusement. Roger and Ned rowed; Sue and 
I sat in perfect content with the dog lying in the 
bottom of the boat at our feet. How could he get 
stolen or shot if we kept him with us there, and 
were careful not to let him land by himself? So-we 
argued, as, stifling the voice of conscience, we 


floated on between green banks crowned with , 
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wreaths of wild roses, past stuntcd willows, past 
meadows where hay-making was in progress—four 
disobedient children, and one faithful dog. 

On our half-holiday expeditions, although I never 
remember feeling hungry, we always considered it 
necessary to carry provisions, encumbering our- 
selves with burdens often terribly in the way ; and 
this time it was in one of the hay-fields that we 
landed to refresh ourselves with the contents of 
“mother’s basket.” 

“Take care of it,” mamma had said as she gave 
it me,—“ Take care of it, Gracie ; you children have 
destroyed or mislaid every other basket about the 
place, and I should be sorry to lose this ; I had it 
before Roger was born.” 

It was well stored—cake, bread-and-cheese, a 
bottle of milk, and a paper of gingerbread-nuts 
being the chief contents. Seated on great heaps of 
sweet-scented new-mown hay, we shared this re- 
past, told stories, played, and loitered until Roger 
pronounced it time to proceed on our way. Of 
course, we were not simply rowing up the canal: 


in imagination we were members of an exploring 
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party travelling through an unknown country, and 
we stepped into the boat full of our play, and think- 
ing of nothing else. At the last moment some one 
suggested that we should be more comfortable 
without the basket, and might as well call for it as 
we came back. Ned pretended to see wild Indians 
lurking amongst the alder-bushes on the banks; 
Sue described birds of gorgeous plumage flitting 
from branch to branch in the trees: Roger had a 
desperate encounter with an alligator. Altogether, 
it was a most successful half-holiday, and we went 
further up the canal than we had ever been before, 
until—just at the moment when we were most eager, 
just when our perils and adventures had grown 
most exciting—there came upon us all at oncea 
sudden recollection of Nep! Where was he? I 
forget which of us was the first to remember that 
the dog had not been seen since our halt in the hay~ 
field! 

We looked at each other in speechless dismay. 
Then Roger stood up in the boat and whistled and 
called loudly. Noresponse. The cows feeding by 


the water-side raised their heads to stare—that was 
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all; no Nep answered to his shouts. There was 
nothing for it but to return and row sorrowfully 
home. Besides being really distressed about the 
dog, we were very much alarmed about ourselves ; 
for, just because we enjoyed so much freedom, the 
few orders given us were considered doubly bind- 
ing. It was never known in our home that dis- 
obedience went unpunished. 

Melancholy silence fell upon our hitherto noisy 
party. No sound was heard but the splash of 
the oars, and the sobs of tender-hearted little 
Sue. 

“Perhaps he’s lying dead and shot,” she cried ; 
adding, with a fresh burst of sorrow, “ Papa said he 
would grieve if harm came to Nep!” 

It was six o’clock when we sct off homewards. 
Evening was closing in before we caught sight of 
the boat-house; and so occupied had our minds 
been with vain regrets, that we only then remem- 
bered mother’s basket. Roger turned the boat round 
at once. There was a great outcry—we were so 
tired !—it would be dark before we got home!— 


what did the basket matter, when so much greatera 
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fault had been committed? one would be forgotten 
in the other. 

Ned was heard to mutter— 

“As well be hung fora sheepasa lamb. Weare 
‘in’ for a scolding as it is, and my arms ache with 
rowing.” 

So did Roger’s arms ache, but he was firm. 

“Better one fault than two,” said he. “We have 
done wrong this afternoon, let us make up for it as 
far as we can by doing right now. I don’t see that 
it would mend matters much to lose mother’s basket 
because we have already lost father’s dog.” 

So back we went, retracing with heavy hearts 
the way that had been so pleasant in the sunshine. 
The boat was pulled up under the willows, and 
Ned leaped on shore. But what was it that we 
heard? <A short, sharp bark greeted him! 

“O girls, girls!) Roger, just see here! O good, 
faithful, patient, honest Nep!” 

For there he was. Considering it his duty to 
watch the forsaken basket, not once through all the 
sunny hours, not once when evening shades began 


to fall, had Nep been tempted to desert his post. 
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It was as a punishment for our disobedience that 
day that my father never told us why he was so 
fond of Nep. We knew there czas a story—and oh! 
how we longed to hear it, but he never told it us, 
and to this day I do not know Nep’s history. I 
think the punishment was well chosen, for we could 
hardly look at the dear old dog without remem- 
bering our fault, and without making good resolu- 


tions for the future. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE WHITE VIOLETS STORY. 


UR white violets grew amongst nettles, under 

a low hedge just opposite the garden gate. 

They were such fine ones, I don’t think I ever saw 
such large, fair blossoms; and to this day it hardly 
seems right to me that white violets should be 
found without nettles. Then the stalks were so 
long, probably because the violets had to push up 
through the shadowing nettle-leaves before they 
could see the light; and they could be made up 
into such lovely bouquets. Every spring, Sue and 
I dressed up as flower-girls on May-day, and sold 
bouquets to papa and mamma for kisses. But 
strange to say, the story white violets tell me is 
not one of low thorn-hedges with nettles growing 
underneath, or of May-days in the country, but of 
a hot London schoolroom, at the very top of a high 


London house, of a French governess in a brown 
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silk gown, of schoolroom girls in holland pinafores, 
and of one patient little friend of ours, always 
lying on a sofa, and always with violets on the 
little table at her side. Not but what the story 
goes back again at the end, back to the thorn-hedge 
and the nettles. But the violets that tell this tale 
are white ones ; the blue ones, with no scent at all, 
that come crowding out upon high green banks 
covered with primroses, tell me nothing; neither 
do the sweet purple ones, at least nothing besides’ 
the stories of springs past, and little whispered 
prophecies of springs to come, which they tell to 
every one clse. 

Christmas was over, the boys were gone back to 
school; Sue and I had written out a new table of 
lessons and hours, which we did after every holiday- 
time, and were ready to show it to mamma, who, if 
she approved, would sign it, and after that the 
rules were considered strictly binding, until the 
boys came home at Easter or midsummer, when 
the paper was torn up joyfully on the first day of 
the holidays. We were only undecided as to 


» whether there should be three German days and 
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two French days in the week, or vice versa. Sue 
had only just begun German, and was very eager 
about it; but then, at our last examination, I had 
been dreadfully mortified at papa’s astonishment 
to find me more backward in French than he ex- 
pected, and I was therefore in favour of three French 
days. Saturday mornings were devoted to arith- 
metic, but the rest of the day was always free, so 
that we had only five days for the other lessons. 
At last we decided to lcave the point to mamma, 
and went down together to the drawing-room to 
submit our paper for her judgment. We were 
sorry to see the carriage from Yellowfields at the 
door. 

“Aunt Lydia will interfere,’ said I. “She'll 
advise mamma to take away that extra half 
hour for play in the afternoon. I ws we had got 
mother’s signature before she came!” 

“Mamma never really lets her interfere,” said 
Sue, always my little comforter; “she only listens 
to please her.” 

Aunt Lydia was talking very earnestly to our 


mother, so that when we came in, and had made 
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our curtseys, and respectfully kissed my aunt’s 
hand, mamma signed to us to wait quictly at the 
other end of the room till she was at lberty to 
attend to us, Papa was writing a letter at the 
table in the window, and we went over to him, and 
amused ourselves with making impressions on each 
others’ arms with the great seal with his crest upon 
it. He spoke to us now and then, teasing us about 
our rules, and suggesting dreadfully strict ones, 
worse even than any Aunt Lydia herself could have 
thought of. We were too far off to hear what was 
being said at the other end of the room; but every 
now and then we hcard mamma cough. Each time 
she did so, papa glanced anxiously towards her, 
and then looked out of the window. Itwasa cold, 
raw, January day; no snow or frost, but a damp 
cold, which was very disagreeable. 

“Mamma mustn't go out to-day,” said I, 

“No indeed,” answered papa shortly. 

“Spring will come soon,” was Sue’s consoling 
remark. 

“Yes, and bring east winds with it,” said papa 


sighing, as he glanced again towards the sofa where 
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mamma was lying back now, as if her conversation 
with Aunt Lydia had tired her. She called us to 
her, and began to look at our paper of lessons. 

“T think there must be some little alteration,’ 
she said, smiling at Aunt Lydia, as she passed it 
to her to read. “You have left no time for the 
dancing-lessons, or the drawing-class.” 

‘“Dancing-lessons!’’ exclaimed I, who had tried 
in vain to persuade mamma to send us to the 
Academy in our little country town, where an old 
French emigrant taught dancing to the linendrapers’ 
daughters, and any other pupils he could obtain. 
“OQ mamma! are you going to have M, Bellairs 
over here? Well, private lessons will be better 
than none; but I don’t see how Sue and I can 
learn the figures of a quadrille by ourselves.” 

“Drawing!” exclaimed Sue, crimson with plea- 
sure ; for she had a great taste for it, and was never 
so happy as with a pencil in her hand. 

At that moment, Aunt Lydia, to our dismay, 
deliberately tore our neatly-written paper in four 


pieces, and told Sue to throw them into the waste- 


paper basket. 
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“In my schoolroom,” she said, “children do not 
make their own rules;” but she looked at us so 
kindly, that though the words were a little alarm- 
ing, we listened eagerly for the explanation. 

When it was given, we received it with very 
mingled feelings. Mamma was going abroad to 
escape the east winds, and by the doctor’s orders, 
was not to come home again till May. Sue and I 
were to be consigned to Aunt Lydia’s care for three 
whole months, but not at Yellowfields; she had 
taken a house in town, undertook to give us masters, 
and lessons of all kinds, and I am sure rejoiced 
secretly over such an opportunity of carrying out 
her own views with regard to the education of little 
girls. Papa had given the scheme his unqualified 
approval, and declared he was looking forward with 
the greatest pleasure to three months of mamma’s 
society, undisturbed by those plagues, “the children.” 
But we did not quite believe him, and at all events, 
felt sure that our mother would rather have had us 
with her, But complete rest had been ordered, as 
well as change of climate ; and though we could not 


,at all understand how lying on the sofa hearing and 
N 
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teaching us could possibly tire any one, I know now 
that our lessons must have been a great tax upon 
her time and strength, 

When we were dismissed from the drawing-room 
that morning, my sister and I walked slowly up- 
stairs to the schoolroom without speaking. We 
sat down on the broad window-seat—so high, that 
when we perched there, which we generally did 
for a consultation, our feet rested on two chairs 
—and looked at each other in silence. I spoke 
first. 

“Delivered over to her tender mercies entirely ! 
Did you ever dream they would have the heart to 
do it?” 

Sue was three years younger than J, but from 
our always having been together the difference in 
age made very little difference in anything else. 
People used to say of us at this time that I wasa 
year and a half too young for thirteen, and Susie 
a year and a half too old for ten, and that equalised 
matters between us, I suppose. 

“I’m sure her mercies are tenderer than you 


think for, Gracie,” said Sue, taking, as she always | 
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did, the brightest view of things. “And did you 
hear what she said about the theatre?” 

“Yes; but then the long, dull days at home; 
Aunt Lydia is so awfully strict.” 

“Think of the drawing-class.” 

“That’s for you; I don’t care about it.” 

“Well, but the dancing. And we shall sce 
London. How often we’ve wanted to go there! 
I shouldn’t wonder if we saw the Lord Mayor and 
the Queen.” 

“See London, indeed! Sue, I wonder at you— 
we shan’t see amma, not for three whole months.” 

Sue’s blue eyes filled. 

“Ah! but if she comes home strong; if she 
would only leave that cough behind her, and papa 
not look in a fuss any more when it’s a cold day, I 
think—yes, I do think I could bear even to go to 
school.” 

By degrees 1 began to dwell more upon the 
pantomime, the British Museum, the Zoological 
Gardens, and the dancing, than upon Aunt Lydia’s 
schoolroom ; and although we grieved very much 


over the parting from our parents, still, as was 
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only natural, we looked forward very much to 
something so totally new and strange as three 
months in London. Aunt Lydia would answer no 
questions, We wondercd in vain whether we were 
to have a governess, or how our days would be 
passed ; and so in “wondering,” and in packing up, 
and in the fondest of lingering leave-taking of our 
mother, from whom we had never been parted 
before, January passed away, and a mild, soft 
February day dawned upon two very heavy- 
hearted little women, 

The travelling carriage was at the door, and now 
that the moment had actually arrived, sorrow had 
the upper hand. It was a consolation to find the 
first white violet that morning, though the flowers 
were not open, but only pointed, ticht-wrapped 
buds, and though we stung our hands more than 
usual with the nettles, because our eyes were dim 
with tears, causing us to make bad shots at the 
violets. We gave them to mamma, and received 
her last kiss. Papa said something merry, at which 
Sue laughed, because she thought she ought to do 


so, though tears were rolling down her cheeks; 
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and the carriage drove from the door, leaving us 
standing hand in hand upon the steps. 

How well I remember the journey up to London 
that followed! First came the long drive in Aunt 
Lydia’s carriage to the nearest railway station, and 
then the train itself, new enough to us to keep us 
in a great state of excitement. We had only once 
before taken a railway journey, and the novelty 
soon chased away our sorrowful feeling. Then 
Aunt Lydia was so kind and so amusing! She 
explained everything we saw, made jokes, gave us 
bonbons, and was altogether so charming, that I 
began to think “er schoolroom” could be no such 
very awful place after all. 

It was dark when we got to town, and the noisy 
drive through the streets confused our senses and 
tired us out completely. Aunt Lydia’s house was 
m Portland Place. It belonged to a friend of hers, 
who was abroad for the winter, and had lent it to 
ouraunt. She would hardly have taken such a large 
one for herself. We saw nothing very clearly that 
night but our beds, and a very pleasant sight they 


were. I don’t suppose that in all London there 
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were two children so soon asleep after first lying 
down as Susie and I that night. 

We were accustomed to early rising, and woke 
at our usual hour. The first thing was to pull up 
the window-blinds and look out. We slept in a 
back room. 

“What do you see?” asked Susie, who was 
putting on her stockings. 

“Chimney-pots, and a sparrow—nothing else; 
but the sparrow is comforting. London must be a 
dreadful place—there really is nothing but house- 
tops, Sue.” 

“There’s the sky anyway,” answered my sister, 
coming to peep over my shoulder; “and oh! see 
that man on a roof far down, what caz he be 
doing? And look, Gracie, I can see quite into 
that window down there; there’s breakfast laid. I 
can make out books, too; I’m sure it is a school- 
room. There are flower-plots—ah! some one 
has shut the window. A sparrow, did you say? 
there’s flocks of them; and the chimneys are all 
alive—how the tin things on the top twirl in the 


wind!” 
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“That one is a man in armour. Look how he 
threatens, and then turns round in a hurry; that’s 
because he’s a coward, and the enemy is ap- 
proaching.” 

“I see a cat!” cried Susie; “house-tops are 
most interesting.” 

In spite of the attractive sights visible from 
the window, our toilettes were completed without 
much delay, and we sallicd forth on a voyage of 
discovery. The first room we entered was a large 
one on the same floor as our bedroom, There 
was no mistake about this apartment. “School- 
room” was plainly proclaimed in the maps hanging 
on the walls, in the character of the books filling 
the shelves, in the “backboard ”—an instrument of 
torture which would be new to little girls of the 
present day, but with which Sue and I were 
familiar enough—and indeed the whole aspect of 
the room spoke loudly of governesses and pupils, 

“TI suppose we shall do lessons here,” whispered 
Sue. 

I laughed at her for whispering, but found it 


unaccountably hard to speak out loud myself. 
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A formidable list of lessons hung up on one 
side of the fireplace. We only hoped that Aunt 
Lydia’s fancy for doing things in her own way 
would keep her from borrowing any hints from the 
code of laws which had governed our predecessors 
here. 

“Rise at six—In class at 6.30, &c.—Breakfast 
at eight,” I read slowly. ‘“ Well, I suppose we shall 
breakfast at eight, and I daresay have it in this 
room, Aunt Lydia breakfasts at nine herself, I 
know. I wonder what o'clock it is, Sue, are you 
hungry?” 

“ Hein!” exclaimed a voice in the doorway. 

We started, and turned round; a good-natured 
looking foreign maid-servant stood there laughing 
at us, She complimented us on our early rising, 
and said she had only now taken warm water to 
our room, as Madame had bid her let us sleep as 
long as possible. We ventured to ask the time. 
It was “nine hours sonné,’ Lisette said, but Madame 
was fatigued herself, and might be late; should 
she conduct us to the breakfast-room? We were 


surprised, but followed her. 
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No one was in the dining-room, and we amused 
ourselves for some time with looking over the 
wire window-blind, and watching what went on in 
the street. At last Aunt Lydia made her appear- 
ance, and seemed quite to expect us to breakfast 
with her. We had muffins, and coffee with cream 
in it, at which I secretly wondercd, as I remembered 
once hearing Aunt Lydia advise mamma to draw 
up a table of meals for us, in which breakfast was 
to be bread and butter and bread and treacle on 
alternate days, with milk and water to drink, I 
fancied the indulgence of this morning was shown 
to us because it was the first day. After break- 
fast, we were told that Lisette would always be 
ready to walk with us at any time. 

“T can’t be bothered with children,” said Aunt 
Lydia, “please yourselves. I only wish you to tell 
me when you go out, and at what time I am to ex- 
pect you back. The key of the gardens hangs in 
the hall. You will have companions there; but if 
yeu want to go anywhere else, Lisette knows her 
way about London. Don’t overtire yourselves. 


» Here is ten shillings for cab-hire, Grace—let me 
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know when you want more. Luncheon is at two 
o clock.” 

And this was Aunt Lydia, who complained that 
we had “too much liberty” at home! As she fin- 
ished speaking she caught up her keys, and was 
hurrying from the room. 

“But, auntie, when are we to do lessons?” cried 
Susie. 

Aunt Lydia’s face grew grave; she stood con- 
sidering for a moment. 

“T will arrange your hours presently,” she said 
at length. “ Your dancing-lessons will occupy two 
afternoons in the week, and the drawing-class is 
fixed for Thursday mornings; meals, recreation, 
your English studies—you can talk French with 
Lisette—shall all be written out by and by, when I 
have time to attend to it. I shall expect you to 
be obedient and industrious,” with which remark 
she left the room. 

I hope we were obedient—we fully intended to 
be industrious ; but, dear little reader, Aunt Lydia 
never “had time to attend it!” During the whole 


of our stay in Portland Place we continued to break- 
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fast with her at nine o’clock—we continued to have 
muffins and coffce, and to enjoy as much liberty as 
on that first day. We even dined with her at night, 
unless she dined out, when fascinating little repasts 
were prepared for us by ourselves, She often spoke 
of her ideas of discipline for young people, and of 
the rules she intended to draw up; but her “ disci- 
pline”’ was only another name for indulgence. The 
dancing and drawing lessons were to us the most 
delightful dissipation, and our severest study was 
French talking with Lisette. 

On looking back to this time that I am writing 
of, I am inclined to think that when she took pos- 
session of us, Aunt Lydia did fully intend to try 
experiments, and carry out her theories of education, 
but that, as is often the case, she found theory 
easier than practice, and was, moreover, so kind 
and so fond of giving pleasure, that she allowed 
day after day to slip by without feeling the courage 
to interfere with our holiday. We used to tell her 
all we had seen and done, and she would say— 

“Tt has been a successful day, hasit? Ah, well! 


this is Thursday” (or whatever the day was); “on 
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Monday we will begin to be regular. I dislike a 
broken weck—we will start fair next Monday; you 
can have holiday till then.” 

Each Monday morning we felt a little anxious, 
for fear Aunt Lydia should produce a paper of 
rules, and we should have to “ begin to be regular; ” 
but no, she never did so, and all our weeks in 
Portland Place were “broken” ones. 

Sue and I made good use of our liberty. We 
went all over London; we saw St Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey ; we spent whole afternoons 
at the Zoological Gardens; we visited the Soho 
Bazaar, and went down the river in a penny boat. 
The Coliseum in the Regent’s Park was a very 
favourite resort of ours. Oh the delights of the 
subterranean grotto, with stalactites hanging from 
the roof! Sue was never guzfe sure that we might 
not be lost in that labyrinth; there was just a 
sufficient sense of danger to give us a curious thrill 
of delight at sight of the blue sky and the open 
door at the end. The Swiss cottage, too, the real 
Swiss house, the lake, the mountains, and waterfall! 


The Coliseum has been done away with now, and 
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there will never be any place like it again, just as 
there will never be any stories like the stories of 
my childhood, which common objects in my daily 
life tell to me now. You may be very happy at 
the Crystal Palace, little folks; but there—you 
never were at the Coliseum. I pity you. 

Aunt Lydia took us to the pantomime. Not such 
a pantomime as those you see ; the actors in our’s 
wore grotesque masks, and there was no speaking, 
only gesture. But we knew quite well all the 
people meant, and could follow the whole plot. It 
was not possible to mistake the hero when he 
threw out his arms wildly, and hit himself such 
blows upon the chest that I am sure it must have 
hurt him very much; it was quite plain that he 
was madly in love with the young lady in short 
petticoats, who was lying asleep under the trees. 
Then clown and pantaloon were much as you see 
them now—though without dialoguc; and we 
thought it all very wonderful, and longed to go 
avain. But Aunt Lydia was too wise to take us, 
I had a headache next day, and, wonder of 


wonders! Sue was cross. And considering that 
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we talked of that pantomime for somewhere about 
four years, I don’t see what we wanted with 
another. We acted it with the boys in the barn 
during the midsummer holidays; we acted it 
together in Portland Place after we were supposed 
to be in bed, and our own performance of it never 
gave us a pain in our heads or our tempers. 

The happiest hours that Sue and I passed in 
London were certainly those spent in the gardens 
at the top of Portland Place. The first time we 
entered them, and stood watching groups of children 
playing “ Prisoner’s Base,” or “ Hare and Hounds,” 
we felt a little shy and lonely. But that did not 
last long ; strangers ran up to us eagerly, asking 
us to join the game, and we were very soon tearing 
about as wildly as the rest. Such splendid games of 
‘Prisoner's Base” as were played in those gardens ! 
—fifteen on a side sometimes, It grew to be the 
usual thing for three or four little girls to be on 
the watch for us at the iron gate by the Monument, 
and even to rush out to meet us, in spite of m- 
dignant remonstrances from maids, or awful repri- 


mands from governesses. We used to pity one or 
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two families of children who were not allowed to 
play with strangers, and who used to get up quiet 
games by themselves, or with only such girls as 
they “knew at home;” but who more often walked 
rather mournfully up and down the broad walks, or 
ran a solemn race together, or stood watching us 
wistfully, till some one came up with the question— 

“Will you play?” when they shook their heads, 
and went shyly away. 

Two sisters in particular attracted our attention. 
They were there every day walking, one on each 
side of a brown silk governess. By and by the 
governess used to sit down with a book on one of 
the iron benches, and then the girls walked all round 
the gardens by themselves, for it was too early in 
the year for them to be allowed to read out-of- 
doors. After every turn of the large garden they 
came to the bench to report themselves ; but while 
they were out of sight, they often stopped for a 
moment to watch us at our play. We took a 
fancy to them. They were both pretty, and seemed 
so fond of each other, and said “ No” so courteously 


when any one asked them to join a game, looking 
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all the time so very much as if they would have 
been glad to do so, that Sue and I grew quite 
anxious to make their acquaintance. We knew 
where they lived—only two doors from us— 
and had looked out their name in Aunt Lydia’s 
red-book! But that was not the hundredth part 
of an inch to getting intimate, for Aunt Lydia did 
not know their parents, and declined to follow our 
suggestion and call upon them. Once, when 
Lisette came to fetch us home from the gardens, 
these girls and their governess were leaving at the 
same time, and we had the satisfaction of walking 
close behind them all the way home. Lisette was in 
a hurry ; we should be late for luncheon, she said ; 
but we would not pass them, for now and then we 
overheard what they said. We noticed that 
although the governess was a forcigner, she spoke 
English, and we thought it very amiable of her. 
We found out the Christian names of her pupils; 
but this was rather a shock to us, for one sister 
was called Martha, and the other Mary Anne, and 
we disliked both these names excessively. Martha 


looked about my age, or a little younger. She had 
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quantities of light hair falling to her waist. It was 

not so much the fashion for children to wear their 

hair in that way then as it is now, and I remember 
I admired it exceedingly, and felt a little discon- 
tented at my own closely-cropped locks. Mary 
Anne’s hair was cut short like our own, but then it 
curled naturally; and she had blue eyes and avery 
fair complexion. We did think it such a pity that 
her name was an ugly one! 

The day after that on which we had followed 
Martha and Mary Anne home was chilly and un- 
genial, It was late in February now ; and though 
we had had several days of mild, warm weather, 
things scemed preparing for “ March to come in 
like a lion,” and there were very few children in the 
gardens, Lisette, too, found out that the grass was 
damp, though in reality it was no damper than it 
had often been, and besought us to keep to the 
walks. We promised, and she left us. Our neigh- 
bours were walking up and down the broad walk, 
and, we too went there, taking care to arrange 
matters so that we turned at one end as they 


,turned at the other, and thus we were all obliged 
O 
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to meet and pass each other midway. A flower- 
girl stood outside the rails, The chill wind blew 
her rag of a shawl nearly off her shoulders, and 
she had a hungry, pitiful look as she offered her 
bunches of violets—white and purple tied up in 
separate little bouquets. Martha and Mary Anne 
caught sight of her just as we all met in the middle 
of the walk. 

‘“‘ There are some!” exclaimed Martha, joyfully, 
and the exclamation brought the whole party toa 
standstill. Sue and I could not help stopping to 
hear what went on. 

“My dear, you have no pennies,” said Madame. 
“Tt will be for one other day.” 

“What a pity!” sighed Mary Anne, pressing 
her face against the bars of the gate to smell the 
violets, and turning round again all over black; 
“she’s only got two left, you know.” 

We wondered what she meant, for the flower- 
girl’s basket was quite full of little bunches. 

“And they’ be dead before night,” said 
Martha. “Edna would be so glad if we brought 
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these home. Couldn’t the girl follow us to be 
paid, Madame?” 

“ Mais non, non je vous dis—follow us! a guot 
penses-vous ! say to you it will be for one other 
day: you sall be content. Edna is patient; she 
waits,” 

The two girls cast lingering looks at the white 
violets, but turned away obediently, when, to my 
excessive surprise, Susie—little, quiet, shy Susie, 
went up to them with a penny in her hand. 

“ J have a penny,” she said ; “‘ please, buy violets 
for Edna,” 

“ Mats quest ce que c’cst donc?” cried Madame in 
shrill treble; “I do not understand. Little girl, 
what is it that you say?” 

But Martha seemed to understand at once. 

“We are very much obliged to you,” she said; 
“you overheard us, didn’t you? Edna will be 
pleascd—it is white violets that she loves so 


, 


much ;” and then in a few French sentences, 
rapidly spoken, she explained matters to Madame, 
“We sall bring pence to-morrow,’ said the 


egoverness when she understood. ‘“ Mademoiselle 
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is bzen gentille, but we must pay our debts—she 
sall not suffer loss,” and the brown silk rustled to 
the gate where the flower-girl stood, still holding out 
her basket, and anxiously watching what went on. 

Martha opened the gate; Mary Anne pressed 
after her sister ; Susie followed, and the finest bunch 
of white violets was selected. After that, the girls 
and their governess resumed their walk, and we ran 
away to joinina game, But before we separated, 
and while Martha was once more eagerly thanking 
Susie, and entering into rather lengthy explanations 
of how she had come to be without money herself 
that morning, I ventured to remark to Mary Anne— 

“Do you know your face is black ?” 

The remark seemed to startle her; she coloured, 
and, too shy to be polite, rushed after Madame, 
though she stood still before she overtook her, and 
stared at us from a safe distance until Martha 
joined her. é 

“How could you?” said I to Susie when we 
were left alone ; “ we don’t know them.” » 

“Does that matter? I had a penny, and they 
hadn’t, and Edna’s two violets would be dead by, 
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night. I’m so glad! wasn’t it nice?” said little Sue 
with a sigh of contentment. 

It chanced that our dancing-classes began the 
very next day. Hitherto we had been taking 
private lessons; for as we had lived all our lives 
in the country, and never even seez any dancing, 
Aunt Lydia had kindly thought we should enjoy 
the classcs more if we knew a little what we 
were about before joining them. We had a good 
many surprises and pleasures when we were chil- 
dren, but few surprises have ever been so great 
or so pleasant as ours was when we found the 
classes were to be held at the house where 
Martha and Mary Anne lived! We followed Aunt 
Lydia with beating hearts. She did not know Mrs 
Mandeville, and thought it more polite to take us 
herself, and introduce us for the first time; after 
that, we went alone always. We were shown intoa 
room on the ground-floor, where the sight of several 
hats and cloaks and pairs of walking-boots, added 
to the sound of a piano overhead, told us the lesson 
had begun. When we entered the drawing-room, 


about a dozen little girls were all standing on one 
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leg doing “ dattemcnts,’ a mysterious performance, 
in which, owing to our private teaching, Sue and I 
felt qualified to join. We took our places at once, 
held out our frocks in the approved fashion, stood 
firm on our left legs, and pointed our right toes. 
“ Battements” always made me think of an old game 
we played sometimes with the boys, It was called 
“ Neighbour, lend me horse,” and the horse was 
wanted to “work with one as Ido!” While Sue 
and I “worked with one” at our private lessons, 
we had found it hard to refrain from whispering the 
words of the game to each other; but we felt no 
inclination to do sonow. We felt alittle shy. A 
sreat many of the mammas were seated round 
the room looking on, and the girls were strange, 
and the very pleasure of seeing Martha and Mary 
Anne made us feel shy. I and Martha were nearly 
of a height. I found myself placed beside her. 
She wore one or two white violets in her waist-belt, 
and looked pleased to see us; but we could not 
talk until the time to rest came. Then she shook 
hands and invited me to sit beside her; and as I 


saw Susie and Mary Anne tnaking friends at the . 
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other end of the room, I was only too glad to 
accept the corner of the sofa, and have a little 
chat. Martha had plenty to say. 

“It was so kind of your sister,’ she began; “ I 
think she must be a darling. I ope there are no 
more of you; I shall be so disappointed if there 
are, for we had quite made up our minds that you 
were another pair.” 

I mentioned the boys. 

“Oh! that don’t matter,” said Martha; “boys 
don’t count. You must come and sce Edna after 
the lesson.” 

* Doesn’t your sister dance—is she ill ?” I asked. 

“Tll? no; and she aves dance. Didn't you see 
her?” 

“But the other,” I explained, seeing she was 
alluding to Mary Anne, 

“There zs no other; Annie’s all the sister I’ve 
got, and enough too. I feel as if another would 
come between us, somehow.” 

, My new fricnd now went on to tell me that she 
and Mary Anne had been as much taken with Susie 


and me as we had been with them, and had even 
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asked their mamma to let them speak to us in the 
gardens. 

“But she wouldn’t, you know; I suspect she 
wanted to surprise us, for of course she knew your 
names were on the list for the dancing-class. And 
we were surprised when you walked in ; I felt—oh! 
I can’t say how I felt—didn’t you?” 

This may not look very lucid written down, but 
it was quite clear to me, and I answered warmly 
that “I did.” Just then we were called up again, 
and I had still to learn who Edna was, It seemed 
as if we were never to find out about her. How- 
ever, when we had made our last curtsey, and all 
said, “Good afternoon, Miss Willow,” out loud, 
while we bowed to her in turn (a ceremony which 
I thought a frightful ordeal, and Sue did not mind 
in the least), and when the girls raced downstairs 
to put on their hats, and the mammas exchanged 
civil farewells, Mrs Mandeville came up to us, and 
after a few kind words, bade her daughters run up- 
stairs with us to Edna, as Aunt Lydia had sajd 
we might stay to tea, “if we liked,” Mrs Mande- 


ville added smiling. 
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Of course we liked very much ; and as we followed 
our guides to the very top of the tall house, we 
heard Edna’s history. 

“She’s our cousin, you know,” began Martha, 
though of course we ddv’t know. “There have 
always been pairs: grandmamma had one sister, 
mamma had one sister, / have one sister.” Martha 
was growing dramatic; she turned to address us 
from the top step of the third landing—* Mamma 
loved Aunt Sarah just as Annie and I love each 
other; and Aunt Sarah died, so Edna came to live 
with us.” 

“Then £dua isn’t a pair,” I observed. 

Martha sat down upon the top step, and we sank 
down upon two steps below her. Her manner was 
impressive ; but my attention was divided between 
what she was saying and the proceedings of Mary 
Anne, who hung so far over the banisters, I could 
not help fearing she would take an involuntary 
plunge down into the hall. At Jast I got hold of 
her frock, and then I could listen to Martha witha 
quieter mind. 


“Edna is more than a pair,” she said solemnly, 
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“she’s a twin. And that’s why she loves white 
violets. We try to keep her supplied with them. 
It was scarlet fever, and they both had it, and my 
aunt caught it nursing them. And Violet and my 
aunt died, and Edna will never be strong. Mrs 
Pettifer—that ’s our housekeeper—says twins never 
do thrive when the other of them is ‘gone before’ 
—that means ‘dead,’ you know.” 

Martha never expressed herself very clearly ; at 
least, I am afraid it may seem soto you; to us, what 
she said was clear enough. 

“Ts she ill, then ?” asked Sue. 

“No,” said Martha. 

“‘ Yes,” said Mary Anne at the same moment. 

“ Neither ill nor well,” explained the elder sister ; 
“they call it azding, and it is very uncomfortable. 
It means a great deal of lying on the sofa, and 
never going out—that’s bad; and lessons only 
when she likes—that’s good; and no parties, or 
dancing, or good things to eat—that’s bad; and 
being the pet of all the house, and I’m sure that’s 
good.” 


But about the violets?” said Sue. 
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“Oh! her sister's name was Violet, and she had 
white ones in her hand when she died, and they 
put white ones in her coffin, you know. Come on!” 
and with a startling change of manner Martha 
sprang to her feet, and raced all the rest of the 
way upstairs, 

Madame was conscientious. Her first question, 
when we got to the schoolroom, was whether Susic’s 
loan had been repaid. Mary Anne produced a 
penny, but Edna paid for her violets with kisses. 
She looked very like a white violet herself. A little, 
pale girl, with large, dark eyes ; a gentle, patient, 
winning little creature, who seemed to be the good 
genius of the house, and made her presence felt 
all through it in the same sweet, silent way as that 
in which the scent of her favourite flowers betrayed 
their presence always. ‘They were all so fond of 
her, and Sue and I did not wonder at it. That 
London schoolroom soon grew as familiar to us as 
our own schoolroom at home. At first Susie was a 
little afraid we might be cxpected to talk French ; 
but Madame generally spoke English to “improve 
herself ”’—if it did not benefit her pupils much, it 
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was very pleasant to us. Sometimes Edna would 
steal downstairs on dancing-days, and look on for 
a few moments; but the music, and the movement, 
and the buzz of conversation always tired her very 
soon, and she would creep quietly back to her sofa 
upstairs. She always had one or two of her 
violets in her hand, caressing them—talking to 
them, we used to say; the others were in water on 
her little table, and from amongst them she used 
to take two fresh ones when those she held were 
faded and quite dead. The doctor came to see 
her often; we became quite accustomed to his 
visits, and her cousins thought nothing of it. Now 
and then she went out a drive with her aunt, or 
was persuaded to spend an hour in the drawing- 
room ; but for the most part she was on the sofa 
always, and always with white violets near her. 
As Sue and I left London in May, we never saw 
her without those flowers; so it is not wonderful 
that the story a white violet tells me should be a 
story of little Edna, and of Martha and Mary Anne, 
of Madame in her schoolroom, of happy meetings 


in Portland Gardens, and of spring in London, I 
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have said that I used to tell tales to Roger and 
Ned and Susie; it was soon found that I could 
please Edna no better than by telling tales to her. 
I seem now to feel the little, thin arm thrown 
round my neck, as I sat on the floor beside her, and 
the tickling of the violets held in her hot hand, as 
they now and then touched my face. Martha and 
Mary Anne, in holland pinafores much splashed 
with ink, pretended to do lessons, assuring Madame 
that I did not interrupt them. But they, and 
Madame herself, for that matter, uscd to listen by 
stealth. Never was any governess so good-natured 
as poor Madame; to this day I have a respect for 
a governess in a brown silk dress. 

Our games in the gardens were over now. 
Strangers could not entice us away from our new 
friends. It was a blank day if the Mandevilles 
did not appear ; and I remember distinctly the sort 
of thrill of joy with which we used to catch sight 
of certain green stuff-frocks they wore, as they 
ewaited for us near the Monument. Sue used to 
say the fluttering feeling was “a blackbird in her 


heart!” When I sce children nowadays joining 
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company in the London squares, looking a little 
demure, exchanging greetings, flushing up with rosy 
pleasure, and going off together arm in arm, I know 
just how it feels; I think of Martha and Mary 
Anne. And when d/cy see it, I fancy they think of 
us; for it was a very real friendship that sprang up 
between us, and lasted long ; and though our paths 
in life separated widely, yet I feel almost sure 
that to this day they, like myself, can hardly have 
their attention turned to girl-friends, or certainly, 
can hardly pass the old gardens where the lilacs 
still blossom every spring, and where the Monu- 
ment still stands at the gate, without just a little 
faint fluttering of Sue’s “blackbird at the heart!” 

Well, it is time I brought this story to an end; 
I linger over it because the end is sad. 

Sue and I had good accounts of mamma; she 
was getting quite strong and well. We had lone 
letters from the boys, too; they spent their Easter 
holidays at a friend's in the country, so that we did 
not see them ; and in spite of our real grief at part- 
ing from the Mandevilles, we were very truly 


happy when the day came on which we were to 
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meet all our dear ones again. Mamma and papa 
were home first; Aunt Lydia took us down to 
join them the day after their return, We went 
over early in the morning to take leave of our 
friends, The schoolroom breakfast ‘was going 
on. Edna looked hot and feverish; Madame 
grumbled as she gave me a fourth cup of tea to 
carry to the little girl, and said she had eaten 
nothing. It was May then, The sun was hot, 
and Madame said the schoolroom was too near 
the roof, and therefore unpleasantly warm. Sue 
and I promised to send Edna fresh white violcts 
as soon as we got home. 

“Tt was all owing to your penny—all owing to 
violets; and you’re a dear!” cried Martha hugging 
Susie, 

“We should have known each other without 
that,’ said Sue, “ because of the dancing.” 

We made many plans for future mectings, some 
of which were really carried out, while others were 
mgst pleasant castles-in-the-air, and at last tore 
ourselves away. As we afterwards heard, the very 


moment we were gone, and the breakfast-table 
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cleared, Martha and Mary Anne sat down to write 
to us!—we got their letters next day. 

I will not tell you of our joyful home-coming, 
because the violets do not speak to me of that, and 
this is their story ; but it was so joyful! There was 
so much to tell and to hear that for a few days we 
thought less of the Mandevilles, and did not 
remember our promise to send country violets to 
Edna until we had been at home more than a 
week, 

And then, dear little reader, Sue and I could 
hardly sce the fair white flowers growing amongst 
the nettle-leaves under the hedge, because of tcars 
which almost blinded us, for our white violets 
were wanted to place in the coffin of our little 
friend, and to lie in her dead hands. Martha 
wrote to us—a queer, ill-spelt, blotted letter— 
Edna had died three days after we last saw her, 
and white violets were scarcely to be had in 
London now; would we send those we had 
promised? Under the cool shade of the nettle- 
leaves a few of the sweet flowers were still to be 


found, and those few we sent; and I think the 
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sorrow that we shared with our two friends, 
cemented the friendship between us more than 
many joys would have done. We never forgot— 
we never could forget now, the chance meeting in 
Portland Gardens, and all that came of Susie’s 


penny and the bunch of white violets, 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE KETTLES STORY. 


i tells a story to every onc—that is, to every 

one who has lived long enough to have 
learnt the language a kettle, or other such common 
household object, speaks in. A story, perhaps, of 
cheerful firesides—of a nursery grate guarded by 
high fender and garlanded with chubby little faces 
—or of a weary, midnight watch in a sick-room—or 
of an early breakfast on some cold, dull morning in 
the old coaching-days. Tome it tells a story of its 
own; as it sits singing on the hob, and puffing out 
great jets of steam, I hear a familiar voice— 

“ Here Iam, old friend! Don’t you remember all 
about it ?—he told her not to touch, and he would 
try experiments—and oh, how silly he looked! and 
she screamed, you know. This was how it was, if 
you remember right ; and if vow don't, J do, so I'll 


just tell you.” 3 
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And then it chirps away, and I find it hard to 
listen to what is going on around me, because I 
am already listening to the kettle; the steam comes 
in some peculiar way and fills all the room, or seems 
to do so, and I fancy Roger and Ned are moving 
about in it, and Sue is curled up on the hearth-rug, 
and Martha Mandeville’s voice is heard. 

Martha was staying with us at the time. Mary 
Anne had the measles, and after Martha had been 
in quarantine for some days, so as to make sure 
that sie was not going to have them too, she came 
to stay with us. And very glad we were to have 
her. It was the Christmas holidays, which made 
it all the more dull for poor Anne, but then all the 
more merry for us, for the boys were at home, and 
there were no lessons to do, 

Roger had come home with a rage for experi- 
ments. He was going to Oxford that year, and 
Sue and I thought himaman, Really it makes 
me laugh when I remember how very old a person 
of eighteen appeared to us then! It is useful, 
though, to have such a distinct remembrance of 


how venerable Roger was in our eyes, and how 
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much we looked up to him, because it teaches me 
to know exactly how very differently children look 
upon a youth of that age to the way in which 
their elders regard the same individual. Martha 
was actually shy of Roger; she thought him quite 
grown up. Ned, who was two years younger, and 
in character and disposition younger even than his 
years, was quite one of us children; and though he 
and Roger were a great deal together, still, when 
Ned joined us, we did not feel that he was conde- 
scending as we did when Roger offered to walk 
with us, or invited us into his study. 

A queer place that “study” was! Truth com- 
pels me to admit that before it was a study it had 
been a cupboard—a large, light cupboard, opening 
from the boys’ room, and used as a receptacle for 
their school-boxes, their bats, and every other kind 
of possession, But Roger, one holiday, when I 
suppose he was beginning to feel “grown up,” 
turned out all the boxes, covered one side of the 
wall with shelves for his books, persuaded the old 
house-carpenter to make the window open and 


shut, and these improvements effected, discovered 
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that there was room for a chair (a shelf under the 
window did duty for a table) and an awful little 
stove, whose long pipe ran out of a hole above the 
window, so that all the smoke that did choose to 
go that way—and as a rule, Roger’s smoke pre- 
ferred filling the study and bedroom—was blown 
back again through the window. The stove was 
not wanted for warmth, but for “experiments.” 
There was always something dreadful on it, that 
“ went off” if you touched it, and very often when 
you didv’t touch it. Explosions were so frequent 
that my mother soon ceased to be alarmed at 
them, and when a sudden report was heard in the 
drawing-room, would say contentedly— 

“Tt’s only Roger.” 

No harm ever happened, so mamma was justi- 
fied in her composure; but if Aunt Lydia was in 
the house when an explosion took place, she always 
came upstairs to see who was killed. We werea 
great deal at Yellowfields those holidays. Sueand 
I had left the last shred of fear of Aunt Lydia 
behind in Portland Place. She might look her 


sternest, but we dreaded nothing; for we had learnt 
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to know that the queer look in her eyes, as if she 
were trying to be cross, betokened some pleasure 
for us preparing in secret. Sue’s conscience had 
been rather uneasy at our long holiday in London 
in the spring; but on talking it over with mamma, 
we found it was exactly what she had expected. 

“Tf you have learnt to hold up your heads and 
walk across the room like ladies, and if Susie can 
draw a straight line at last, so that I can feel 
easier about the poor little men walking near her 
houses and churches—they used to scem to me in 
dreadful danger of being crushed by falling walls— 
and if you have both learnt to believe in Aunt 
Lydia, J don’t think the three months wasted,” 
she said; adding, that if we had any qualms of 
conscience on the subject, the remedy was in our 
own hands—we could work all the harder during 
the summer. 

And we did work hard. We drew up a most 
amazing paper of rules; and as we refused to be- 
lieve mamma when she warned us how irksome we 
should find them, she made little or no alteration, 


but signed her name, and left us to discover our 
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mistake for ourselves. Fortunatcly the boys came 
home early in July: we had not much more than 
two months in which to suffer for our folly; but 
never shall I forget how glad we were to tear up 
that dreadful paper, or how humbly we received 
all mamma’s suggestions for the autumnal one! 
But as I have said, lessons were over again now 
and it was Christmas-time, 

A beautiful Christmas! Frost and snow; good 
skating on the ponds; a white world, just as there 
ought to be at that time of the year, Roger and 
Ned taught us to skate; and Martha got so many 
falls she grew discouraged, and relapsed ignomi- 
niously into sliding; but Sue, persevering in the 
conscientious way in which she devoted herself to 
anything, whatever it might be, that she undertook, 
screw to be the best skater of us all, We three 
girls had tea in the schoolroom, and it was our 
pleasure to boil the kettle ourselves. When we 
came in cold and hungry in the winter twilight, it 
was a pleasant sight to see the table spread, and 
the kettle standing ready filled. We generally sat 
down before it till it boiled, on the hearthrug, and 
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chatted or told stories. The candles were never 
lit until tea was ready, but the firelight flickered 
through the room, and threw our shadows on the 
wall and ceiling—great giant shadows, leaping as 
the flames leapt. Martha, in her black frock, sat 
between Sue and I. Now and then we talked of 
Edna, and then Martha would wipe away a few 
tears; and as the firelight played upon her little 
firure and long, fair hair, it would betray that she 
was crying, and Sue and I would do our best to 
comfort her, while the kettle began to sing, and the 
jets of steam to come curling and wreathing round 
it. Often we talked of what we would do when 
we grew up; and I never sce a kettle on the hob 
without recalling those winter evenings, and begin- 
ning to build castles in the air, forgetting that it is 
too late to do that now. 

It was generally after tea, and before the late 
dinner, that Roger used to invite us into the study. 
He gave lectures on chemistry there; but I was 
always too much occupied in watching the stove, 
for fear anything should go off, to profit by them. 


I can’t say either that we were zz the study, for it 
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and table, and one victim, generally Susie, who 
was requested to hold something or other, or to 
pour drops from a wicked-looking little bottle on 
to some wonderful preparation; and as the effect 
of the drops was always to make the preparation 
fizz or explode, J never cared to be the lecturer’s 
assistant if I could help it. The rest of the audi- 
ence—that is, Martha and I—stood in the doorway, 
great, strong Ned, with his arms outstretched, 
standing behind us to keep us there; for I must 
confess, that the moment Roger touched the 
stove, or began to stir a “preparation,” we 
showed a great inclination to back into the large 
bedroom. How I dad dread it, when I heard Roger 
say— 

“ And now for the practical illustration. I take 
this powder, you observe,” &c. 

Once, just as he began in this way, the “ powder ” 
vanished—went off with a loud report—he couldn't 
“take it.” The little den was filled with thick 
smoke. Martha was seen lying face downwards on 


the floor ! 
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I really thought something dreadful had hap- 
pened this time. 

“OQ Martha, Martha! are you hurt?” I cried 
in great dismay. 

“Hurt? no,” she answered, as she slowly picked 
herself up; “I only threw myself down for safety. 
I’ve heard it’s the best plan; face downwards on 
the floor directly. Are my eyebrows gone?” 

“Your eyebrows gone ?”’ said Ned staring ; “no; 
why should they be ?” 

“ Pcople’s eyebrows mostly are singed off with 
chemical experiments, I believe,” replied Martha 
calmly. 

Ned laughed, and said that might be true for 
the people who were conducting the experiments, 
and held their faces over explosive powders; the 
audience were always safe enough. It was some 
time before the smoke clearcd away sufficiently 
enable us to see if Roger’s eyebrows still adorned 
his countenance, but we heard him scolding Sue, 
and opening the window and fussing about gene- 
rally ; so we hoped he was all right, as indeed ie. 


was. I don’t know why he should have scolded 
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Sue, as she had nothing to do with the explosion ; 
but he mostly did scold some one when any expe- 
riment failed. 

One evening, to vary the course of lectures, he 
gave one upon stcam. Our tea-kcttle suggested it. 
Ned and he had been out late, and came in wet 
and cold. The kettle was just on the boil as we 
heard the door slam that led from the park into a 
long stone passage, out of which the schoolroom 
opened, and Sue and I ran out to beg our brothers 
to come and have a cup of hot tea. They were 
quite glad of it; and as Roger leaned against the 
mantlepiece, slowly sipping the refreshing beverage, 
his attention was attracted by the lid of the kettle, 
which was moving about, and giving little spas- 
modic jumps, as kettle-lids are in the habit of 
doing when the water is almost ready to boil over. 

“We must take it off,” said Sue; but Roger 
stayed her hand as she was going to lift the kettle 
from the fire, and launched out at once upon his 
lecture. He told us a great deal about James 
Watt, and about steam in general ; but I could not 


listen, because it was really necessary to watch the 
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kettle, and take it off before it actually boiled 
over, put out the fire, and perhaps scalded Roger’s 
legs. However, he was watching also, and lifted it 
from the coals before any catastrophe occurred. 

I had no business really to be afraid of Roger’s 
chemistry, because he was always most careful of 
us; and asI have said, no accident ever did occur 
as long as he was lecturer, whether on steam or 
anything else. It was a different matter when 
Ned took it into his head to emulate his elder 
brother's proceedings! Ned once made a steam- 
engine, it was intended to run upon the schoolroom 
table, but it wouldn’t act, and we all got scalded 
in the attempt to makeit. J remember how Roger, 
coming in and finding Sue patiently holding the 
steaming kettle by Ned’s side, took it out of her 
hand, and told Ned “not to be an ass.” But one 
evening when Roger was dining at Yellowfields 
with my father and mother, an accident occurred 
at last, which put an end to master Ned’s perform- 
ances in this line. 

He had been out with us girls on a long expedi- 


tion after some famous holly said to grow in a wood 
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three miles away. We found the holly, and cut 
great bunches of it to carry home; but the long 
tramp through the mud was very tiring—there had 
been a thaw, and, instead of clean white snow and 
nice hard roads, there was nothing but mud. Sue 
was tired out, and I] fell behind Martha and Ned, 
who were walking together, to encourage her and 
help her as best I could. It grew dusk; the dis- 
tance had been much greater than we had had any 
idea of, and it would be quite dark before we got 
home. 

“Come on!” shouted Ned from out the twilight, 
as Martha and he, far ahead of us now, paused for 
a moment. “Run, girls. How do you suppose 
I’m to be home in time to dress at this rate?” 

“« There ’s no run in me,” answered poor Susie with 
a laugh, though she was so tired that no one but 
her would have had any laugh in her either. 

“Go on without us,” said I, as we drew nearer, 
though I never believed he really would do so, as 
wiamma did not allow us to be out after dark with- 
out the boys to take care of us. Martha did not 


know this, however, and nothing ever tired her. 
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She said it would be a pity to be too late for 
his dinner-party, and he had really better run 
off. 

“Well, you ’re not beat,” said Ned; “you’re a 
famous walker; come on with me, it’s close now. 
Grace will take care of Susie,” and they set off 
tocether. 

I could not help feeling a little hurt that 
Martha should leave us, and said so to Sue, as 
I drew her arm in mine and we trudged wearily 
on. 

“Don’t you know why? She’s a visitor; he 
couldn’t leave her, it would be rude; and she ts so 
good-natured, she was afraid he would stay out of 
politeness, and so lose his party. Martha would 
rather have stopped with us, I know.” 

“Q Sue! you little comfort!” I exclaimed, and 
could not resist standing still to kiss her in the dark; 
for I had had a little pain in my heart at the con- 
duct of my friend, and was glad to have it explained 
away. We said nothing more after this. Sue was 
too tired to talk. It grew darker and darker; the 
holly-boughs I carried were dreadfully in the way, 
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but I thought we should look so silly if we reached 
home without them after all the trouble we had 
taken. However, we a@// carried branches, mine 
would not be much missed: I dropped them in the 
road, fecling glad that it was too dark for Susie to 
see me do it. 

“Tt’s not much further now,” chirped Susie, hear- 
ing me sigh heavily. “ How nice tea will be after 
this! Shan’t you be glad to see the kettle, and 
oh! arn’t you glad qwe are not grown up and going 
to dine out ?” 

A shadow came looming through the darkness: 
a labourer, I hoped; a burglar, or a tipsy man, I 
feared. My heart stood still when the shadow 
stumbled and reeled as a drunken man might do; 
but it began to beat again at the sound of Ned’s 
voice, for Ned it was. 

He was very cross indeed. Not only had my 
father reprimanded him for leaving us alone, but he 
had been sent back to fetch us; and now whether 
we got home in time for him to dress or not, there 
was to be no dinner-party for him. He had 


stumbled too, and his feet were entangled in 
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something or other that was lying in the road. 
When he put his hand down to grasp it, he made 
a very angry exclamation indeed, for it pricked 
him, 

“Why, it’s holly !” cried Sue, who was of course 
crouching in the road to help him, “a great bundle 
of it.” 

Ned bade her get up and come on; and giving 
an arm to each of us he strode on so fast that 
Susie had a bad painin her side before we were 
home. 

But oh, how comfortable the schoolroom looked 
that night! The fire burning so brightly, its light 
glancing on the cups and saucers, reflected back 
from the gilt picture-frames, and playing over 
Martha as she sat on the rug watching the boiling 
of the tea-kettle. It was pleasant after all to have 
her to welcome us, and fuss over us, and help us 
to get off our wet things, while she described her 
own reception as she and Ned had come into the 
hall. ; 

“Your father actually met us on the door-step,” 
she said. “I quaked. He packed Ned off directly, 
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and when I tried to say something—he—only fancy 
girls! I was so scared.” 

“Why, what did he do?” I asked anxiously ; 
“he didn’t scold you, surely ?” 

“Scold? no; he—made me a bow!—I was 
frightened; I scurried upstairs at once. And 
Ned is to have tea with us, and not goto Yellow- 
fields ; though if he was as quick as needles, there 
is time to dress,” 

I don’t think it was much punishment to Ned. 
I know we were very merry, and we all made so 
much of him, to console him for the disappoint- 
ment, that I really fancy it must have been 
pleasanter for him than sitting in Aunt Lydia’s 
drawing-room, turning over old albums, with every 
page of which he was familiar, for that was his 
usual way of spending the evening at one of Aunt 
Lydia's large parties. 

“Where’s the holly?” was Sue’s first question 
when we came down tidy and comfortable to find 
Ned lying back at his ease in the big arm-chair, 
and Martha waiting on him. “ Where’s the holly? 


the rest of it, I mean,” and she held up two magni- 
Q 
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ficent branches laden with red berries, which, having 
been intrusted to 4er care, had, as a matter of course, 
reached their destination in safety. It wanted 
only three days of Christmas-day, and our weari- 
some expedition had been undertaken with a view 
to the wreaths and garlands we intended putting 
up about the house. “Christmas decorations” 
were not, either in churches or houses, what they 
have since become. Great bunches of holly, 
brilliant with the flash of its red berries and the 
shine of its glossy leaves, and contrasting beauti- 
fully with the light-greens of bay-leaves or laurel, 
were considered quite artistic enough even in 
church; and owr church, I can answer for it, used to 
look lovely with such masses of green over every 
old monument, and with little sprigs stuck in all 
the pew-doors, and a perfect bush in the pulpit. 
Much more artistic indeed—or at least much more 
picturesque and striking than the thin, straggling 
wreaths, the crowns and crosses of the present day. 
Poor berries! poor leaves! they can’? like it, you 
know. Picked off one by one and threaded! It’s 


not natural, now; zs it? Our evergreens looked 
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free and beautiful in church in the graceful forms 
they grew in of themselves; and if a draught of 
fresh, cold wind swept in to see that all was right, 
the leaves and branches stirred, as they did too 
when the organ—a hand-organ, I confess, it was— 
sounded, and every one stood up to sing “ Hark! 
the herald,” &c. A wreath was considered a work 
of high art in those days,and Sue and I one 
Christmas had wreathed the stone pillars of the 
church ; but then wedid not dream of stripping the 
poor, dear laurel-boughs, and tacking each separate 
leaf on to a strip of green braid! Our leaves were 
still green, living things when they were put up, not 
murdered with needle and thread; our wreaths 
were composed of little branches tied loosely and 
carefully together, so that the garland was thick 
and “fat,” as we used to say, all its length, and 
never stiff or formal for an inch of it, but with 
twigs and branches, and pert little happy-looking 
boughs sticking out freely just as they would. It 
wag to make such a wreath as this that we had 
taken our long walk in the mud and cold. 


Ned laughed at Susie’s question. 
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“You don’t suppose I took the trouble to carry 
the stuff home?” he said. “I threw it away 
when we had to run; but I took care none of you 
girls should see me. There’ll be enough without 
mine.” 

“Well now!” exclaimed Martha, who was bring- 
ing Ned a cup of tea, and emphasised her remarks 
by pointing at him with it, “I call that mean. 
You had the most. You are the strongest. I 
should have thought that you” 


“Give me my tea, please,’ interposed Ned. 





“Where’s your holly?” 

Martha demurely echoed his own words. 

‘*Mine ? I dropped it soon after we had to run; 
there ’ll be enough without mine,” and she calmly 
turned her attention to bread-and-butter. 

“ The girls had lots,” observed Ned, sipping his 
tea leisurely. “There’ll be a famous wreath for 
the drawing-room mirror, anyway; show us your 
bundle, Gracie.” 

After the confessions of the other two, I had,no 
shame in owning what I had done, and it turned 


out that only conscientious Sue had brought home 
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any holly at all. We hada good laugh over this ; 
and then, when tea was finished, we gathered round 
the fire to chat. Ned had been lying back in the 
arm-chair, gazing thoughtfully at the blaze for some 
moments, when he suddenly bent forward and put 
the kettle on again. 

“What’s that for?” I asked. 

He did not condescend to explain, but told Sue 
to go to Roger’s study and fetch some sulphuric 
acid and some chlorate of potash. It took her 
some time to learn the names, and indeed she 
brought wrong little bottles the first time, and had 
to go back again for the right ones. Before Ned was 
supplied with all he wanted, the kettle was steam- 
ing and singing on the hob in fine style. 

“T am going to show you a little experiment,” 
began Ned, with a curious imitation of Roger’s 
manner, and mixing his ingredients as he spoke. 

“Please don’t,” said I. Practical illustrations 
were bad enough with Roger, but with Ned were 
something awful. 

“Oh! I see,” remarked Martha quietly ; “he’s 
read the last number of Household Words; we 
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are to be edified with the sight of a Fire Annihilator. 
But there was ever so much besides sulphuric acid 
and—what ’s-his-name ?” 

“ Not much besides, Of course I can’t exhibit it 
on a large scale, but small things illustrate great ; 
and—now, Grace, don't be a donkey! it will all 
take place in the fender.” 

But it adn'?. 

However, I sat down again in despair, while 
Martha, who was never afraid of anything, and 
Sue, who, whether she was afraid or not always 
did as she was bid, handed the lecturer all he 
asked for. 

“When you’ve annihilated the fire, I hope 
you ll light it again,” said Martha, “or we shall be 
driven to sit in the kitchen—it’s a cold night.” 

“JT am not going to annihilate ze fire, but Fire,” 
explained Ned, speaking with a very large capital 
‘“F” in his voice. He tore up pieces of newspaper, 
and set light to them in a corner of the fender— 
the sulphuric acid, and the “ what ’s-his-namey” as 
Martha called it, were already in the kettle, which 


was sending forth jets of steam. 
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“The thing now is to bring the steam to bear 
upon the flames,” said Ned seizing the kettle ; “you 
will perceive that they sink at once.” 

Yes, undoubtedly that was the thing; but the 
bits of newspaper burnt so fast that the flames 
“sank” before the kettle was fairly off the hob. 
The experiment must be repeated, and this time 
with more paper. Hastily the lecturer tore large 
pieces from the Zzmes. Martha applied a match— 
the kettle was ready. 

“Qh, stop!” cried I. “O Ned, look there !” 

The rest of the Z7zmes had caught ; I was rush- 
ing upon it with the large sofa-cushion. I knew it 
was the right thing to do, but Ned ordered me 
back, 

“Grace, let it alone. I desire you to let it 
alone!” he shouted. I drew back, he advanced 
with his kettle, and took aim at the flaming 7zmes 
with the steam. But unfortunately the fire would 
not wait, or all might have been well. In an instant 
the old chair-cover was alight, and then the window- 
curtain. Both were of chintz, thin, and dry as 


tinder; the flames ran up to the curtain-pole in a 
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moment; Ned dashed the kettle at them: Sue 
screamed ; Martha flung open the door, thereby 
creating a fine draught, wherewith to fan the 
flames, and I half tore the bell down with my 
frantic ringing of it. The servants came running ; 
there was a scene of confusion. Happily it was soon 
over, the fire was got under, and we were left, half 
drowned with the water that had been dashed over 
everything, dreadfully frightened, and with the old 
chair-cover and one window-curtain annihilated 
instead of the fire! As the confusion subsided, 
poor dear Susie’s little gentle voice was heard— 

“ Gracie, what ’s good for a scald ?” 

No wonder she had screamed! One foot and 
leg were badly scalded with the boiling water, 
when Ned had thrown the kettle bodily at the con- 
flagration. How sorry he was, to be sure, for the 
mischief he had done! and how patiently he waited 
on Sue, and devoted himself to her as long as her 
poor leg kept her on the sofa, which was for nearly 
three weeks! What my father said when he came 
home that night, and Ned met him in the hall 


with his confession, I don’t know, but the boy was 


e 
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in a wonderfully subdued frame of mind all the 
rest of the holidays, and our schoolroom had new 
curtains and chair-cover, and Ned no_ pocket- 
money to speak of, at which we were wise enough 
not to express any surprise. 

We had no more practical illustrations for some 
time, but often and often since that day has a 
kettle singing on the hob repcated to me the 


story of Ned’s Fire Annihilator. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CONCLUSION.—-AT COURT. 


Le E schoolroom in Portland Place was “Court;” 

Her Majesty wore a brown silk gown; in 
point of fact, it was Madame. She stood in the 
corner by the piano, and Martha and I swept past 
her, practising our Court curtseys. One of us hada 
drab shawl, and the other the table-cloth, pinned to 
her dress to represent trains. Mary Anne and Sue 
would laugh! It might be all very well for them 
to treat the affair as a joke, it was a serious matter 
to us; we were to be presented the next day. 
Madame also was very much in earnest ; she held 
out her hand with regal dignity. 

“ Bien, tres-bicn ; mats plies donc, mademotselle ! is 
it that you have pokares in your legs, ma chere ? 
Ah!”—for Martha, tottering as she bent, caught 
hold of royalty to break the fall she felt was impend- 
ing, and nearly brought Her Majesty to the ground. 
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Meantime I, backing gracefully from the presence, 
backed most wzgracefully into my table-cloth, 
and collapsed into a heap at Sue’s feet. 

“Oh dear me!” sighed Martha; “what zs the 
good of being ina fuss? When the time comes, 
it will come quite naturally, you ’ll sce.” 

“The time?” asked Madame; “and for why 
should it come wunaturally?—I do not under- 
stand,” 

“No, the curtseys: we shall do as well as any 
one else. Don’t you wish you were going, girls?” 

“No,” answered Mary Anne very decidedly. 

“TI don’t know,” said Sue; “in some respects 
it would be a bore. I prefer Portland Gardens 
and liberty to the Queen’s drawing-room and 
balls with—what shall 1 say ?—propriety ; but 
then Grace and I have always been together; I 
can’t help being a little bit sorry that we have 
come to a place where our lives divide.” 

“ And mine and Annie’s too,” remarked Martha 
ia her usual vague fashion; “but she and I will 
not be so long apart as you and Sue will be, Gracie 


—there’s only a year between zs.” 
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It was too true: we were grown up—more’s 
the pity. I was seventeen, and our parents had 
taken a house in town in order to let me be pre- 
sented at Court, and go through all the pleasures 
of a London season. A daily governess and mas- 
ters had been engaged for Susie. She, in one 
sense, was more grown up than I was—a tall, thin 
girl, nearly a head taller than myself, only her 
short frocks proclaimed her to be fourteen, and my 
dresses had been short too till yesterday—to-day 
they touched the ground. 

“It will always be the same,” said I, struggling 
out of the table-cloth, and feeling rather hurt by 
Sue’s speech about divided lives; “we shall be 
just as much together as we always have been.” 

Sue lifted up the skirt of her cotton dress and 
let it fall again. 

“Tt would look well following your silks and 
satins into a ball-room. No, Gracie dear, we have 
come to a new chapter, and you mustn’t mind it. 
Keep up your spirits, and do justice to Miss 
Willow.” She smiled and kissed me, but there was 


a little sad feeling in my heart, which was perhaps 
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just as well, for it prevented my being zoo much 
taken up with my Court dress, or too excited when 
envelopes, hard and stiff, containing cards of invita- 
tion to balls or parties, came tothe house. All 
through that season I used to feel a little touch of 
melancholy, because these invitations, so welcome 
to me, were nothing to Sue—did not concern her at 
all. 

Martha and I were often glad to escape to the 
gardens for an afternoon with our younger sisters, or 
to take our old places at Madame’s tea-table. But 
Susie was right: we had come to a new chapter, 
our lives were never quite so undivided as before. 
She had nearly three years of schoolroom work 
before her after I came out; and even in the country 
it was never quite the same again. I went from 
home on visits with our parents, and oftener still 
on longer ones under Aunt Lydia’s chaperonage. 
True, I told my adventures, and Sue told hers, but 
we had not “done it all together” as of old—ded/- 
ing was a very different matter; and before 
Susie was old enough to go into society I was 


married, 
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Therefore it is time to lay down the pen and 
bring these stories to an end, or the title of my 
little book will be true no longer. The day on 
which I went to Court in the schoolroom, and Susie 
looked on laughing, was the last on which I could 
say in speaking of every adventure, every event, 
every hour almost of my daily life—“Sue and 
ig 

More than this: the common objects that I see, 
and that tell so many stories to me, tell them 
always of childish days—days before I wore my 
first Court dress, and when Roger and Ned, as well 
as Sue and I, all shared one home. So you see it 
is quite time to stop. 

When you are as old as I am, keep your ears 
open; the tea-kettle, and violets, cotton frocks, six- 
pences, and such-like things, will have tales to 
relate to you also; and if your lives are good and 
happy now, why, the brighter and pleasanter will 


be in days to come “ the stories they tell you.” 
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L. TAYLOR, With Twenty-four Original Illustrations by A. H. 
COLLINS. Crown vo, extra cloth boards, gilt edges, 35. 6d. 

‘Really an interesting story .... Excellently carried out... . We were 
half way through the book before we found out that it was a temperance tale at 
all.”—-Guardian. 


«The book deserves warm oraise ; we wish there were more temperance tales 
like it.”—Christian World, 
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POPULAR PRIZE AND GIFT BOOKS—continued. 


THE OLD SHIP; or, Better than Strength By Ii. A. 
FORDE. With Eight full-page Tinted Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


EDITH VERNON’S LIFE-WORK. By the Author of 
“‘Harry’s Battles,’ “Susie’s Flowers,” &c. &e Twelfth 
Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

‘*A very pretty story, very well told.".—Lterary Churchman, 


A LOST PIECE OF SILVER. By the Author of “ Edith 
Vernon’s Lite-Work,” &c. Illustrated with Four full-page 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth boards extra, 3s. 6d. 

‘*Told without exaggeration, without any fine writing, but with very con- 
siderable power.” —.\fectator. 

ONLY A GIRL. A Story of a Quiet Life. A Tale of Brittany. 
Adapted from the French by C. A. Jones. With upwards of 
Forty Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 38. 6d. 

“We can thoroughly recommend this brightly-written and homely narrative. ' 

—Saturday Review. 

DOGGED JACK. By Frances Parmer. Second Edition, 
With Six full-page Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


TRUE UNDER TRIAL. By Francrs Paumrr. Fifth 
Edition. With Eight Tinted Illustrations from Drawings by 
G. L. SEYMOUR and W. A. CRANSTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 

** A well-written story,” —TZhe Times. 

*©One of the best boys’ books we have seen fora long time. The adventures 
of litthe Edward Forbes, who was ‘true under trial,’ are written with such 
knowledge of the details of London life among the destitute orders ; with such 
rare combination of religious spirit, with a perfect abstention from cant, and so 
well put together, that we believe no reader who once took up the book would 
put it down without finishing it."—Standard. 


COUNT UP THE SUNNY DAYS. A Story for Boys and 
Girls. By C. A, Jonrs, Second Edition. With Seven full- 
page Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
3s. 6d. 


LITTLE JEANNETON’S WORE: A Chronicle of Breton 
Life. By C. A. JONES, With upwards of Thirty Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 

‘This ‘Chronicle of Breton Life’ is a story of the old 7¢g7me. Jeanneton is 

a farner’s daughter, and being taken up by the great people at the Castle of 

Kerléonik, is not a little spoilt by their favour. .. . Itis a pretty little story, 


well put together, and brought round at last to a satisfactury ending."= 
Spectator. 
Rk 


GOOD USEFUL LIBRARY BOOKS. 
HIGH WAGES, and other Stories. Ten full-page Coloured 


Iilustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


This Volume contains the following Popular Stories :— 


Hicu Wass. 

Look To THE END. 
SAVING AND SPENDING. 
Juan Ross. 

SPILLING WATER. 

Tne Last Straw. 


“Ber,” 

Twenty Minutes Later. 

DIFFICULTIES OF A BuSsINESS 
WomMAN. 

TITYLK-TATTLE. 

GIPSIES. 


THE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND, and other Stories. 


Nine full-page Coloured Illustrations. 


bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


This Volume contains the following Stories :— 


Tue First LApy in THE LAND. 
Our Princess Auicr. 

A VILLAGE NEAR GENOA. 

Por Our to INTEREST. 
Lisa’s Lamp. 

Lost, STOLEN, OR STRAYED. 


Tue New House. 

A Puncy ann Jupy Giri 
Cuatty: A VILLaGe Story. 
Rep Eaxtu. 

THE WATER-GATE OF ALGIERS, 
CoTTraGERSs OF PENNMAEN-MAUR. 


THE PAINTED SAIL, and other Stories. Ten full-page 


Coloured Plates. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


This Volume contains the following Stories :— 


THE PAINTED SAIL. 

THe Turninc-Point or LIFE. 
Ricw anv Poor. 

WRonG IN HIS HEAN, 

Tue MipnicuT SUMMONS. 
Nosovy'’s DARLING. 

MorHER Hotrorp’s LADDER. 


THE QUEEN’S SHILLING, and other Stories. 


Ten full-page Coloured Illustrations, 


bevelled boards, 35. 6d. 


Tur MotruHer’s CuristMas Girt. 
On THE Haze. 

LittLe Brava. 

Rosauit’s Lovers. 

“In KEEPING ” 

KATHLEEN’S CHOICE, 

NeEEps Must. 


With 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 


This Volume contains the following Stories :-— 


Tue Queen's SHILLING. 
Avice STARKEY’s Hog. 
His Ho.ipays. 

BLACK MARIA. 

A Tuorny Pata. 
Tommasso's MoTHER. 
OLIVER BRANSCOMBE. 
Gerr Rayner’s Pony. 


THe Girt He Marriep. 

Ong TAKEN, THE OTHER LEFT. 
THe DouBLE WARFARE. 

Tue First Fause STEp. 

No RESPONSIBILITY. 4 
HANDSOME GEORGE. 

Dr. Byrne’s PurPit. 
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GOOD USEFUL LIBRARY BOOKS—continued. 


THE WONDERFUL VOICE, and other Stories. With 
Ten Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
3s. 6d. 


This Volume contains the following Stories :— 


Tue Wonverrut Voice. Tue Last Lerrer. 

No Battast. ‘No Fo.iowrrs!” 

My Wirr's Work. UNvER GROUND. 

A Sarior’s GRATITUDE. CRUEL KINDNESS. 

A Fata Cuoicr, From Nicut to Morn. 

A Wronc Arm. Jacx’s REVENGE. 

Bank Ho.uipay. "THROUGH FirE AND WATER. 


A BOOK ABOUT BEES. Their History, Habits, and In- 
stincts; also the first principles of Modern Bee-keeping, for 
Young Readers, By the Rev. F. G. JeEnyns, M.A., Rector 
of Knebworth. With an Introduction by the Baroness Bur- 
DETT-CouTts. With over Fifty Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled boaids, 3s. 6d. 


Published at the request and under the sanction of the 
British Bee-keepers’ Association. 


TASTEFUL GIFT BOOKS. 


THE BOY HERO. A Story founded on Fact. By the BrsHop 
OF BEDFORD. Illustrated by H. J. A. Mi_us. Oblong, paper 
boards, 1s. 6d. 3 fancy cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s, 

‘* A pathetic story, founded on fact, of a boy of six, who strips himself of his 


clothing . .. . The incident occurred not long ago at Bristol.”—Spectator. 
‘The illustrations are very well drawn.”—Saturday Review. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS BY T. PYM. 


A. B. C. A New Children’s Alphabet, beautifully printed in 
Colours. Upwards of Fifty Illustrations, Each letter is 
accompanied with an explanatory verse. Square 16mo, fancy 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


“(Such graceful drawing and delicate colouring are not often expended on an 
A. B. C."—Daily News. 

‘“Mne of the very best picture books of the season. There is a refined deli- 
cacy about the drawing and colouring of these pictures, which makes this a 
really charming and artistic little book.” —Nonconformist. 

‘The prettiest alphabet we have ever seen.” —Schoolmaster. 
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TASTEFUL GIFT BOOKS—continued. 


CHILDREN BUSY, 
CHILDREN GLAD, 

CHILDREN NAUGHTY, 
CHILDREN SAD, 


With Stories by L. C. An Illustrated Book of Child-life, printed 
in the best style of Chromo-Lithography. Bound in an IIlus- 
trated Cover, paper boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. 


“A most charming book for children. The pictures are very pretty, and the 
children represented in them look like real children as they are seen in nur- 
series, which is not always, nor even often, the case in books of this sort. ‘I'he 
stories display a delicate fancy, and will be read with real pleasure for their 
hterary merit by grown-up people as well as children.” —Zhe Times. 


OUTLINE ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES TO COLOUR. Foolscap 4to, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


MORE OUTLINES FOR THE LITTLE ONES TO 
COLOUR. Foolscap 4to, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


These Outline Picture-Books are printed in sepia, on tinted paper 
expressly made for the purpose. 


PICTURES FROM THE POETS. A Book of Selected 
Extracts from Ancient and Modern Sources, Illustrated by 
Child-life, carefully printed in brown and red tints. Oblong 
4to, Illustrated Cover, cloth back, 3s. 6d. 

“This volume will afford pleasure to every one who can admire good artistic 
work,”"—Scotsman. 
THE ABOVE Books, ILLUSTRATED BY T. PYM, ARE 
UNIVERSALLY POPULAR. 


TILES FROM DAME MARJORIE’S CHIMNEY- 
CORNER AND CHINA FROM HER CUPBOARD. 
By F. S. T. BuRNE and II. J. A. Mites. Printed in various 
shades of blue. Every page is Illustrated. Oblong paper 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


‘They form a charming collection, very delicately executed."—7he Times. 

“The figures in the large Tiles are done with character, sweetness, and 
grace, and the reproduction in tints resembling the old Dutch tiles, could not 
be surpassed for delicacy and softness of rendering.” —Decorator. 


UNDER MOTHER'S WING. By L. C., Author of the 
Stories in “ Children Busy.” With Coloured Illustratiogs on 
every page by J. K. 4to, Illustrated Cover, 4s, 

* Full of originality."—Saturday Review. 
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TASTEFUL GIFT BOOKS—continued. 


GREAT BRITAIN FOR LITTLE BRITONS. By 
ELEANOR Bui.ey. Third Edition. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations of Places and People, and Three Coloured Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 

‘¢ A very pleasant device for making geography agreeable.”—Guardian. 

‘Great pains have been taken with this book, and it contains abundance of 
information. ”"— Spectator. ; 

“Te will give ‘Little Britons’ a better idea of their native land than they will 
obtain from a dozen dry geuographies.”—Literary World. 


SIIOQULD BE IN EVFRY NURSERY. SURE TO BE A FAVOURITE 
BooOK WHEREVER IT GOES, 


MERRIE GAMES IN RHYME, FROM YE OLDEN 
TIME. Illustrated and Collected by the Hon. EMMELINE 
M. PLUNKET. Printed in ied and black. Crown 4to. Tllus- 
trated. Fancy cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


Each Rhyme is accompanied by a rubric indicating how the game is 
played, and a musical score of the traditional tune to which it is chanted. 


“A collection of value, and a work of art as well. Many of the rhymes are 
very ancient, as are not a few of the melodies to which they are set; and the 
quaint and graceful illustrations chime in harmoniously with the venerable 
music.”— The 7 imes. 

“Tt will supply amusement to children for many an evening, ‘This book 
would be a treasure indeed at a party for little children "~-Standard. 

“Miss Plunket will be welcomed, and her book be voted prime— 
There’s a fund of rare amusement in her ‘Merrie Games in Rhyme. 
—Punch. 


TOPSY TURVY. By S. M. Craw ey BorEvey. With 
upwards of Thirty Illustrations by II. J. A. MILES, 4to extra, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


‘‘The illustrations deserve particular mention, as they add largely to the 
interest of this amusing volume for children. Jack falls asleep with his mind 
full of the subject of the fishpond, and is very much surprised presently to find 
himself an inhabitant of Water-world, where he goes through wonderful and 
edifying adventures. A handsome and pieasant book.”—The Literary World. 


Full of adventures and teeming with fun and humour, 


POPULAR CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
ELEGANTLY BOUND IN CLOTH. 


MIXED PICKLES; A Story-Book for Children. By Mrs, 
FieLp. With Illustrations by T. Pym. Square 16mo, fancy 
cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


‘'@ne of the prettiest records of juvenile pranks, however, is Mrs. Field’s 
aes Pickles, which, with T. Pyim’s illustrations, will be a welcome gift.”— 
4 
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POPULAR CHILDREN’S BOOKS—continued. 


DOLLY’S OWN STORY. Told in her Own Words, By 
L. C. Sxry. Over Twenty Illustrations in Outline by J. 
SADLER. Square 16mo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


CHILD’S OWN STORY-BOOK. In Short Words and 
Large Type. Second Edition. With Coloured Plates by T. 
Pym. Square 16mo, extra cloth boards, ts, 6d, 


** Six dozen capital stories. Will amuse little ones who are just beginning to 
feel an interest in reading to themselves.”—Litevary World, 


ROBIN AND LINNET. By the Author of “ Honor Bright,” 
&c. With Coloured Illustrations by T. Pym. Square 16mo, 
extra cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

“The adventures are very amusing, and the story will be a favourite with 
children, who will delight to fancy themselves roaming on the beach, or dabbling 
in the pools m such liberty.”—Guardian. 

“Tt requires a special talent to describe the sayings and doings of very little 
children, and the author of ‘ Robin and Linnet,’ ‘ Honor Bright,’ &c., possesses 
that talent in no small degree."”-—Literary Churchman. 


THE FAVOURITE STORY-BOOK. A Book for the 
Little Ones. Profusely Illustrated with Large Pictures and 
Easy Reading. The Illustrations are printed in Sepia. Small 


4to, paper covers, 1s. ; cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

**A most attractive volume for juvenile readers. The stories would do very 
well to read out in school as exercises In composition. The book is handsome 
enough, however, to deserve a place on the drawing-room or parlour table, 
where even the older folk might dip into its contents with satisfaction.”—Zhe 
Schoolmaster. 


LISTEN! POEMS FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
By J. FE. Panton. With Frontispiece by W. P. Frirn, 
R.A., and Outline Illustrations by HELEN MILES and T. Pym. 


Square 16mo, fancy cloth boards, Is. 6d. 
“The pretty little poems in this pretty little book will be sure to find ready 


listeners. ’"—A/orning Post. 


THE LINEN-ROOM WINDOW ; or, ‘“‘ What Snow Con- 
ceals the Sun Reveals.” By Miss CAROLINE BiRLEY, Author 
of “We are Seven,” &c. Illustrated. Square 16mo, cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. 


LUCY HELMORE. By Mrs. Vinat. Coloured Illustra- 
tions. Foolscap 8vo, extra cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SHADOWS OF TRUTH; or, Thoughts and Allegorie: in 
Prose and Verse. By G. M.C. Third Edition. Illustrated. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
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POPULAR CHILDREN’S BOOKS—continned. 


UNDER THE KING'S BANNER. Stories of the Soldiers 
of Christ in all Ages. With Introduction by the BisHop oF 
BEDFORD. Outline Illustrations by JOHN SADLER. Square 
16mo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

‘An excellent idea, and quite deserves the commendation bestowed by the 


Rishop of Bedford, . . . The book is one which the children will read, probably 
with interest, and certainly with edification.” —Saturday Review. 


HER GREAT AMBITION. A Story for Little Boys and 
Girls. With Twenty-five Illustrations. Small crown 4to, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 

A delightful story delightfully told. A little orphan girl comes to live with 
her uncle, a widower with several boys. At first her cousins dishke the idea of 
Dolly coming to live with them, because she is a girl. But she makes herself so 
pleasant and useful that they soon can do no'hing without her help. Dolly’s 
‘great ambition’ is to do something heroic for her uncle, whom she loves very 


much. At last the occasion she so ardently desired comes, . . .”—Saturday 
Review. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS BOTH GOOD AND BAD. 
Edited by the Author of “Great Britain for Little Britons.” 
With Twenty-five Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 


PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM. Our Lord’s Parables 
simply told for Children. By the Author of ‘‘ Voices of 
Nature,” “Earth’s Many Voices.” With Forty-six Tlustra- 
tions in Outline by H. J. A. MILES. Square 16mo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 

“Teachers will find this a valuable help."—Church Bells. 


HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. A Series of Bible 
Outlines for the Little Ones to colour and write about. Printed 
on Superfine Lined Paper. Crown 4to, Is. ; cloth boards, 
1s. 6d. 

‘* The publishers improve on the educational] idea, which is at the root of the 

Kindergarten system, of making children teach themselves in their amusements, 


wo we ee hd 


wry or by reference to the Script 
Telegraph. a ; 
A Second Serie; is now in the press. 


NUMBER ELEVEN AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Frances H, Woop. Illustrated. 18mo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d, 
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POPULAR CHILDREN’S BOOKS—continued. 


VOICES OF NATURE. By the Author of “ Parables of the 
Kingdom,” “ Earth’s Many Voices,” &c. With Illustrations. 
Square 16mo, extra cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


MONTH BY MONTH. Poems for Children. With Twelve 
Illustrations by T. Pym. Square 16mo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


‘We hardly know which to praise most, the quaint little illustrations or the 
poetry.” —Church Times. 


HELEN MORTON’S TRIAL, AND TIMID LUCY. 
With Two Coloured Plates, 18mo, extra cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


GOOD STORIES. New Series. Each with a Coloured 
Frontispiece, Monthly, 3d.; Series, containing Four Num- 
bers, bound in extra cloth boards, Is. 6d.; Six Volumes, extra 
cloth boards, gilt edges, containing Twelve Plates, 5s. 

The ‘' Serics” are most popular in Village and School Libraries. 

The ‘‘Volumes" as Prizes or Presents. A complete list forwarded on 

application. 


“LEFT TILL CALLED FOR.” By the Author of “From 
Do-nothing Hall to Happy-Day House.” With Outline Ilus- 
trations by J. SADLER. Oblong, cloth boards, Is. 


The story of a little boy left at a railway station on Christmas Eve, 
OUTLINE PICTURES FOR LITTLE PAINTERS. 


By If. J. A. MILes. 4to, in chromo-lithographic wrapper, 1s. ; 
Cloth; printed in sepia on grey paper specially made for the 
purpose, Is, 6d. 


*«The idea is excellent, and the style of work good. Some of the pictures are 
thoroughly well drawn.”—/ournal of Education. 


THE TRIALS OF RACHEL CHARLCOTE, By Mrs. 
VIDAL. With Coloured Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 


SILVERMERE ANNALS; Tales of Village Lifes By C. 
E. B. With Coloured Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 

Lonnon: * 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., 2 Paternoster Buitpincs 


2 Paternoster Buildings, F.C. 


We ts Garpner, Darton, & Cos 
Catalogue of Books, 


ADAMS.—WORTHIES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
A Series of Biographies of Priests and Laymen of the Church 
of England. By W. DavreNnrorr AbAMs. Crown Svo. extra, cloth 


boards, 3s. 6d. 

‘Mr. Adams has spared no pains tocive an fupartial view tohis ' Worthies,” 
and his work will bea very useful additian to the parish library and the home 
bouk-shelf of the youns Churchman. ’--PUBLISHERS'’ CIRCULAR, 


AINSLIE.—INSTRUCTION FOR JUNIOR CLASSES IN 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. By the kev. A.C. Ainsiip, M.A, LL.D, 
Vicar of Langport, Somersct, Prebendary of Wells. T'cap. Sve. cloth 
boards, 1s, each. 
al packet of Lesson Leaflets for a class of ten, price §s. 
Vol. I. THe Story OF THE GOSPELS IN FIFTY-TWo LESSONS, 
Vol. II. Firry-rwo Lessons ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
‘Clear, concise, and graphii C— GUARDIAN, 
These books are specially designed to help those who have not been trained 
as Teachers, 
for more advanced scholars, see Bishop Carpenters § Outline Lessons,’ 
and Canon Daniels ‘ Daily Offices’ 


AMERICAN CHURCH REVIEW,—Edited by the Rev. IL 


Mason BAuM. Monthly, Is. 60. 


ANDERSEN, HANS.—THE SNOW QUEEN. See Pym. 


THE ARTIST: A JOURNAL OF HOME CULTURE. 


Monthly, price 6/2. ; post free for a year, 7s. The yearly Volumes form 
a complete history of the Art World. 4to. cloth boards, 85. 6d. 


* The only newspaper of the Art World published ; and a very good one too.’ 
JOURNALS AND JOURNALISM, 
BAI Rp.— Works by the late Rev. Wieriam Barro, M.A. 


THE DAYS THAT ARE PAST: A Manual of Early Church 


History, Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 61. 
A 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


BAIRD.— lVorks by the late Rev. Wat. Barer, M.A.—( Continued.) 


THE INHERITANCE OF OUR FATHERS: Plain Words 
about the Book of Common Prayer. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 
35. Gd. 

WATCHING BY THE CROSS: Prayers, Readings, and 
Meditations for Holy Week. Royal 32mo. 6¢.; cloth boards, 
red edges, Is. [Fourth Edition, 


BELL.—FROM PHARAOH TO FELLAH. By C. F. Moserry 
Beit, Author of ‘ Egyptian Finance,’ &c. With upwards of 100 Illus- 
trations from Drawings by GEorGrE MoONTBARD, Engraved by CHARLES 
BARBANT. Crown 8vo. fancy cloth boards, 16s, 


BIDDER.—WESTMINSTER CLOISTERS: The Story of a Life’s 
Ambition, Ty M. Broper. With Llustrated Frontispicce, Title-page, 
and Initial Letters. Crown 8vo. appropriate cloth boards, 5.. 


BIRLEY.—Svory-Books by Miss CaAROxinr. BIRLEY. 
THE LINEN-ROOM WINDOW ; or, ‘What the Snow conceals 
the Sun reveals.’ Illustrated. Square 16mo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


WE ARE SEVEN. A Tale for Children. Coloured Illustrations 
by T. Pym. Square 16mo. extra cloth boards, 15. 62. 
‘The children are real children, many-sided little mortals, and their joys 
and sorrows ave such as children can understand,’—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 


‘ This is a tale for children and children's occupations, which children will 
like, Poor little Birdie and her wonderful dolls are sure to be favourites.’ 


THE QUEEN. 
BLOOMFIELD.— THE FAKENHAM GHOST. By Rosert 
BLOOMFIELD. With numerous Illustrations byJ.L. WimbBusu. Small to. 
cloth bevelled boards, gilt edges, 25. 6d. 
The IMustrations have been drawn on purpose, and are not in any way a 
BT ne of the sllustrated Edition published by Darton and Harvey 
ti 1812. 


BLUNT.—A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE CHURCH IN 
CHESTER-LE-STREET. By the Rev. Witniam O. Blunt, M.A, 
Rector ; Hon. Canon Durham. Illustrated, crown 8vo. paper boards, 75.60. 

‘A model of parish history,’—CWURCH BELLS, 


BOEVEY.—TOPSY TURVY. [By S. M. CrawLey Borvey. With 
numerous Illustrations by H. J. A. MILEs. 4to. extra cloth boards, 35. 6. 
{Second Edition. 
A mast original tale for children from ten to fourteen ; full of adventures 

and teeming with fun and humour. 

‘ The illustrations deserve particular mention, as they add largely to the in- 
terest of this amusing volume jor children, ack falls asleep with his mind full 
of the subject of the jish-pond, and ts very much surprised presently to find himself 
an inhabitant of Water-worid, where he goes through wonderful and edifying 
adventures, A handsome and pleasant book,'—TuUk LITERARY WORLD. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO. 


BOURDALOUE.—EIGHT SERMONS FOR HOLY WEEK 
AND EASTER. Translated from the French of the Rev. FATHER 
Louis BoukRnpALOUF, by the Rev. G. F. Crowrner, M.A,, of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 35. 6¢. 

‘ His (Bourdaloue| style is exceedingly clear and flowing ; his reasoning— 
granting his premises—is often powerful, his appeats to the conscience of his 


hearers are fervid aud impassioned. The sermons here reproduced are mostly as 
though they had been written in English. —THE SCOTSMAN. 


BRADLEY. — A SELECTION FROM THE SERMONS BY 
THE LATE REV. CHARLES BRADLEY. Edited, with 
Memoir, by the Rev. G. J. Davies, Author of ‘ Successful Preachers,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s, 6. 


‘ The prince of sermon wrilers,'—CANON HAVERGAL. 
‘ May be thought to be the flower of evangelical preaching,’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


BROOKS.—LECTURES ON PREACHING. By the Rev, PHILLIPS 
BRooKs, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, U.S.A. Crown Svo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 64. 


BULLEY.— /Vorks by Erzanor BuLcey. 
GREAT BRITAIN FOR LITTLE BRITONS. With numerous 


Illustrations of Places and People. Large crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
35.67, = [3rd Edition, with additonal Illustrations and thoroughly Revised. 
‘2d very pleasant device for making geosraphy agreeable’ —GUARDIAN, 


‘Great pains have been taken with this book, and it contains abundance of 
enfor maton,’ —SPLCTATOR. 


‘Twill give Littl Britons” a better idea of their native land than they will 
obtain from a dozen dry geographies,’ —LITERARY WORLD. 


THE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND. IWlustrated. Small crown 
Svo, cloth boards, Is. 


A popular Life of the Queen. 


BURNE AND MILES.—TILES FROM DAME MARJORIE'S 
CHIMNEY-CORNER AND CHINA FROM HER CUP- 
BOARD. By F.S. T. Burne andi. J. A. Mites. A new and original 
book for Children. Printed in various shades of blue. Oblong paper 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


° «7, hey form a charming collection, very delicately executed,'—THE TIMES, 

‘The figures in the large Tiles are done with character, sweetness, and 

grace, and the reproduction in tints resembling the old Dutch tiles could not be 
surpassed for delicacy and softness of rendering.'—-THE DECORATOR. 


4 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





BURROWS.— Works by the Rev. H. W. Burrows, B.D, 
Canon of Rochester. 


THE EVE OF ORDINATION. Fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, rs, 61. 


{Third Edition, 
LENTEN AND OTHER SERMONS. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 


2s. 6d, [Third Edition, 


©‘ They are striking, simple, brief, and impressive, ’—CHRISTIAN WORLD, 
‘A brevity, born not of poverty, but of fulness.’ —CHURCH TIMES, 


CALTHROP.— [Works by the Rev. Gorpon Caxrrnurop, M.A, 
Vicar of St. Augustine's, Highbury. 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT, and other Sermons, preached be- 
fore the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 35. 


MEMORIALS OF THE LIFE AND MINISTRY OF THE 
REV. W. B. MACKENZIE, M.A., late Vicar of St. James's, 
Wolloway. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 

[Second Edition. 


‘His distinctiveness layin the piety of his personal character, the devoledness 
of his pastoral consecration, and the simplicity, earnesiness, and success of his 
preaching,’—BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CARPENTER.— SHORT OUTLINE LESSONS FOR EACH 
SUNDAY IN THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By the Right Rev. 
W. Boyp CARPENTER, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. rI6mo. $3 cloth 
boards, Is. 


CENTRAL AFRICA.—A Monthly Record of the Work of the 


Universities’ Mission. 8vo. Monthly. 1¢. Volumes, cloth boards, 25, 
Cloth cases for binding the year’s numbers, 84, 


CHATTERBOX.— Weckly, One Iialfpenny; Monthly, in Wrapper, 3:7. 
Annual Volumes, containing about Two Hundred Full-page Ilustrations, 
Illustrated paper boards, cloth back, 3s.; extra cloth, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, 5s. Cloth cases for binding the year’s issue, 1s. each. 

A few copies of the following Volumes are still in print :— 
3s. Edition—1883, 1884, 1885, 1886. 55. Edition—1883, 1885, 1886. 
This is the most popular children’s magazine ever published, In a te- 


view of children’s books the TIMES says of the volume edition: ‘Chatterbox 
ts one of the best children’s books we have seen.’ 


CHATTERBOX CHRISTMAS-BOX.—Edited by Sanra Cavs. 


It contains an Oleograph, two Chromos, four Monochromes, besides Stories 
from Fairyland, Tales, Sketches, Songs, Puzzles, Games, &c. Priée 15. 


CHILD-NATURE.—By one of the Authors of ‘Child-World.’ Illus: 
trated. Small square 16mo. cloth boards, gilt edges, 35. 6d 
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CHILD’S OWN STORY-BOOK.— In Short Words and Large 
Type. With Coloured Plates by T. Pym. Square 16mo. extra cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. [Second Edition. 


‘ Six dozen capital stories. Will amuse little ones who are just beginning to 
feel an interest in reading to themselves,'—LiTERARY WORLD. ; 


CHORISTER’S ADMISSION CARD.—Contains Reasons and 


Motives for joining the Choir, with space for name, &c. On Card in Red 
and Black. 2d. 


CHURCH CONGRESS REPORTS. 
NOTTINGHAM, 1871. [Out of print. 
BRIGHTON, 1874. 8vo. paper covers, 55. 6:/.3 cloth boards, 65. 6d. 


a i a aaa 1875. 8vo. paper covers, 55. 6d.; cloth boards, 
Se . 


PLYMOUTH, 1876. 8vo. paper covers, 5s. 6d.; cloth boards, 6s. 6d. 


CHURCH WORK.-—A Record of Tome and Foreign Church Work. 
Monthly, 6¢@. Post free for a year to all parts of the World, 7s. Cloth 
cases for binding six months’ numbers, Is. 

The following Volumes of A@ission Life are still in print:— 


1867-1870, reduced to 3s. G¢. cach; 1871 (Part II. only), 1872-1886, 35. Gd. 
each vol. of six months. 


‘A well-edited repository of news from every part of the Mission field.’ 
NONCONFORMIST. 
CLARKE.—COMMON-LIFE SERMONS. By the Rev. J. ErskKInz 
CLARKE, M.A.,, Vicar of Battersea, Hon. Canon of Winchester. Feap. 
8vo. cloth limp, 25.3 cloth boards, 25. 6d. [6th Thousand. 


CLARKE.— Works edited by the Rev. J. ERSKINE CLARKE, M.A, 
CHILDREN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. With numerous 
Full-page Illustrations. Royal gto. paper bds., 15. 6¢.5 cloth gilt, 25. 6d. 
CHILDREN’S HOME HYMN-BOOK. Royal 32mo. 1; cloth, 2c. 
CHILDREN’S SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. Royal 32mo. Id.; 

cloth, 2d, 

GOOD STORIES. The earlier numbers, consisting of 180 Complete 
Stories, Illustrated, in an Ornamental Cover, 3¢. each. A List for- 
warded on application. 

The following Volumes, strongly bound in cloth boards, 15. 3d. each, will 

be found most useful in Village and Lending Libraries :— 


ALICE AND HER CROSS, and Other Stories (Temperance). 
COLPNEL ROLFE'S STORY (Soldiers). 
CONSULTING THE FATES, and Other Stories (Young Women). 
FOUR LADS AND THEIR LIVES, and Other Stories 
(Confirmation). 

e GREGORY OF THE FORETOP, and Other Stories (Sailors). 
JACK STEDMAN, and Other Stories (Young Men). 
MARTIN GAY THE SINGER, and Other Stories (Temperance). 
NETHER STONEY, and Other Stories (Temperance). 
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CLARKE.— Works edited by Rev. J. ERSKINE CLARKE, M.A.— 
( Continued.) 

RHODA’'S SECRET, and Other Stories (Young Women). 

THE FORTUNE-TELLER, and Other Stories (Young Women). 
THE RAINHILL FUNERAL, and Other Stories (Tradesmen). 
THE PARISH LIBRARY. Illustrated. 18mo. cloth boards, price 

Is, each, 
CAN SHE KEEP A SECRET? 
DEB CLINTON, THE SMUGGLER’S DAUGHTER. 
LUCY GRAHAM. 
OLD ANDREW TIIE PEACEMAKER. 
THE CLOCKMAKER OF ST. LAURENT. 

THE PARISH MAGAZINE. Illustrated, Monthly, 1.3 cloth cases 
for binding the year’s numbers, 8¢.; post free for a year, 1s. 6d. 

The following Volumes are still to be had, and will be found very 
popular for School Libraries, Prizes, and for I.ending to Sick Folk :-— 

Is. 6d. Edition—1861, 1864, 1866, 1879, 1884, 1885, 1886, 

25. Edition—1859, 1861, 1862, 1864, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, 

1871, 1873, 1874, 1877, 1879, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886. 

This was the first and the most popular Magasine adapted Jor localisation. 
Both the Archbishops, and nearly the whole of the Bishops, have from time to 
time contributed to its pages. ‘Hints on Localising the Parish Magazine’ 
will be forwarded on application. 

THE PRIZE. For Boys and Girls. Monthly, 1d.; illustrated 
with numcrous Engravings and one Coloured Picture. Cloth cases for 
binding the year’s numbers, 1s. Vost free for a year, 15. 6d. 

Each Volume contains about One Hundred Ilustrations. 

Volumes, Is. 2d. paper cover; 15. 6d. Illustrated paper boards ; 

2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6. extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 
Some copies of the following Volumes are still in print :— 

1s, 2d, Edition—1881, 1882, 1884, 1885, 1886. 

15. 6¢. Edition—1871, 1877, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886. 

2s. Edition— 1874, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886. 

2s, 62. Edition—1868, 1879, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886. 

A New Series, with Coloured Illustrations, commenced with the January 
tissue for 1882. The Volumes are most attractive, and contain Thirteen 
Coloured Plates and numerous Engravings. 


‘A well-illustrated monthly serial of such litcrature as is calculated to please 
and benefit the younger boys and girls of our Sunday-schools. ‘‘ The Children's 
Prise” is a meritorious aud useful publication. For its special purpose— the 
reward and encouragement of industry and intelligence in the classes of schools 
for poor children—no better work lies upon our table.’—ATHEY ¥UM, 


COBB.— Works by James F. Coze. 


MARTIN THE SKIPPER. A Tale for Boys and Sea-faring 
Folk. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. cloth boards, 35. 6d. [8th Thogsand. 
‘ We should tmagine those queer folk indeed who could not read this story 
with eager interest and pleasure, be they boys or girls, young ur old. Wecannat 
sufficiently commend the style in which the book is written, and the religious 
Spirit which pervades tt,'—CHRISTIAN WORLD. 
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COBB.— Works by James F. Cozs.—( Continued.) 
OFF TO CALIFORNIA. A Tale of the Gold Country. 
Adapted from the Flemish of Hendrik Conscience. Illustrated by 
A. Forestier. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 35. 6d. 
‘ The scene of this story ts laid in exciting times. The adventurers ga 
through the greatest perils; and though they find a wonderful treasure in the 


poolofa mountain... . This isa good story of its kind, told with spirit, 
and admirable in tone and moral,’—SPECTATOR. 


‘ This ts a capital story for boys, full of adventure and stirring incident, but 
of excellent tone and good moral tendency. There are half-a-dosen spirited 
tdlustrations, and the book is attractively bound.’—NONCONFORMIST. 

THE WATCHERS ON THE LONGSHIPS. A Tale of Corn. 
wall in the Last Century, Illustrated by Davidson Knowles, 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 35. 6d. [16th Edition. 


‘A capital story, and one we heartily commend to boy readers, both gentle 
and simple.'—GUARDIAN. 


THE CONFIRMATION SERVICE. — With Prayers for 
Candidates, to be used during the Service. With Commendatory 
Note by the Bishor oF Beprorb. Fcap. 8vo. 1d.3 65. per 100. 
[20th ‘Thousand. 
ft is believed that this coll supply a longe-felt want, and will be very 
helpful tn supplying the Candidates with suitable thoughts during the pauses 
tw the Service. 


CONVOCATION REPORTS. 
THE SALE OF ADVOWSONS AND THE AUGMENTA- 
TION OF SMALL LIVINGS. Second Report of the Lewer 
House of the Convucation of Canterbury, July 1879. 4d. 


THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE.—A Full 
Report of the Committee of Convocation of Canterbury, July 1879. 4a. 


THE RUBRICS OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
The Report of Convocation of Canterbury, as presented to Ler 
Majesty the Queen, in obedience tu the Koyal Letters of Business, on 


July 31, 1879. Is. 
THE CORAL MISSIONARY MAGAZINE.—A Record of 


Missionary Work among the Working Classes and in the Church 
Missionary Schools and Stations abroad. Monthly, 1¢.; Post fres 
for a rto all parts of the World, Is. 6; Volumes, cloth, ts. Ge. each ; 


cloth cases for a year’s numbers, 8. 


COWPER.—HELP AT HAND; or, What shall we do in Accidents 
¢ or Illness? By Countess Cowrer. Numerous Illustrations. ; Feap. 
8vo, paper cover, 3¢3 cloth, 6d. [Second Edition. 
‘ The directions are adequate, concise, and unmistakably clear.’—VHk WORLD. 

' Thoroughly sensible and practical in tone.’—TUE SCOTSMAN. 
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CROMPTON.—A TALE OF THE CRUSADES. By Saran 
CROMPTON. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, ts, 


Sir W. Scott's § Talisman’ in Short Words. 


CUTTS.-—-THE BREAKING OF THE BREAD: An Explana- 
tion of the Holy Communion, with Notes on the Communion 
Service. By the Rev, E. L. Currs, B.A., D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Haverstock Hill. 18mo. extra cloth boards, red edges, 2s. 


‘A valuable aii to the pastor in preparing lectures to communicants.’ 
THE LIVING CHURCH, 


DANIEL.— Works by the Rev. Evan Daniel, M.A., Principal of 
the National Society's Training College, Battersea ; 
fon, Canon of Rochester. 


THE DAILY OFFICES AND LITANY. Being an Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Prayer-Book. Spccially designed 
for the Use of National Schools and Sunday Schools. Fcap. 8vo. 8d. ; 
cloth boards, rod, [Sth ‘Thousand, 


THE PRAYER-BOOK: Its History, Language, and Contents, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. [Twelfth Edition. 
‘Su darge, wide, and speedy a circulation 7s proof at once of the interest 

which the subject possesses, aud of the high mertt of this treatise on it, ose. 

Lhe“ glossarval notes” on the Prayer-book version of the Psalms are a peculiar 

and valuable ingredient in this serviccable valume ; so atso are the condensed, 

but pregnant, remarks upon the “ Propria” for each of the Sundays and fes- 
divals, which will often furnish most valuable hints and references for the 

Suaday-school teacher and the preachcr.,—GUARDIAN. Second Notice. 


DE TEISSIER.— THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST PRACTICALLY SET FORTH. By the Rev. G. F, 
De TrissiEr, B.D., Rector of Church-brampton. Feap. 8vo. cloth limp, 
2s. Gd.; cloth boards, 5s. 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. Crown Svo. cloth boards, 75. 62, 


‘ Besides containing much information, ecclesiastical and historical, és also 
of considerable practical utility. The writer is impartial and trustworthy.’ 
SPECTATOR, 


DIVINE FELLOWSHIP.—A Daily Text-Book. 18mo. cloth 
boards, 9d. "a 


DIX. — [orks by the Rev. Morcan Dix, Rettor of Holy Trinity, 
New York. 
SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. Crown Svo. 


cloth boards, 25. ¢/, 
THE GOSPEL AND PHILOSOPHY. Six Lent Lecturcs. Crown 
8vo. cloth boards, 35. 6d. 
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THE DRIVER’S BOX, and Other Stories. With Ten Full-page 


Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
This volume contains the following Stories :— 


THE DRIVER’s Box. THE YOUNG Recruit. | A SUPERTOR GIRI.. 
ST. CHRISTOPHER. THE ESCAPE. THE OLIVE GLEANERS, 
Mrs. Mi.som’s SUPPER | Tur LAst WILL AND Guy’s SECRET. 

PARTY. TESTAMENT. CONSCIENCE MONEY, 
SIR ARNULD, Rock COTTAGE. JOHN’s MISTAKE, 


DUMBLETON.— rks by the Rev. &. N. Duatsreron, ALA. 
Rector of St. James's, Exeter, 


FORMS OF PRAYER to accompany Sermons and Instruc- 
tions, for use in Churches and Mission Rooms with the 
approval of the Ordinary. Crown 8vo. od. 


PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS FOR THE MORNING 
AND EVENING OF EACH DAY OF THE WEEK. 
Chiefly in the Words of Holy Scripture. Fceap. 8vo. cloth 
boaids, Is. 6d, 

SPECIAL SERVICES FOR THE CHURCH SEASONS, for 
use in Churches and Mission Rooms with the approval of the 
Ordinary. Advent, 27; 6s. per 50. Lent, 2/7; 6s. per 50. Easter, 
a; 6s, per 50. Ascensiontide and Whitsuntide, 27.5 65. per 50. 


EDITH VERNON’S LIFE-WORK.—Tly the Author of ‘ Harry’s 


Battles,’ ‘Susie’s Flowers,’ &c. &c. Crown 8vo. extra cloth boards, 35. 6, 
[Twelfth Edition, 
‘4 very pretty story, very well told,’—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


EDMUNDS.—SIXTY SERMONS: Adapted to the Sundays and 
Principal Holy-days of the Christian Year. By the Kev. JounN 
Epmunps, M.A., formerly Fellow of the University cf Durham. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth boards, 35. 6. 


ELLISON. — HOLY MATRIMONY: the Married Life of the 
Christian Man and Woman. By the Rev. IIenry T. EL.ison, 
M.A., Rector of Haseley, IIon. Canon of Christ Church, Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary to the Queen. cap. 8vo. cloth boards, 15. 6d. [New Edition. 


‘Fust the thing to put into the hands of a newly-married couple. The 
chapters are simple and to the point, and the book is prettily got up.’ 
ECCLESIASTICAL GAZETTE, 


ETHNE.—Being a truthful Historie of the great and final Settlement 
of Ireland by Oliver Cromwell, and certain other noteworthy 
Events, from the Journals of Ethne, O’Connor, and of Roger 
Standfast, Captain in the Army of the Commons of England. 
Edited by Mrs. E. M. Freep, Author of ‘The Way Thither,’ * Mixed 
Pickles,’ « A Peck of Troubles,’ &c. Etched Title and Frontispiece, 
Large crown 8vo., appropriate cloth boards, 6s. 
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EWING.—A WEEK SPENT IN A GLASS POND, by the 
Great Water-Beetle. Written by the late Mrs. Ewinc, Author of 
‘Six to Sixteen,’ &c. With Illustrations in Colours by R. ANDRE. 
4to. Pictorial Cover, cloth back, paper boards, 35. 6d. 
‘A clever little fantasia on the keeping of an aquarium, by Mrs. J. H. 
Ewing, than whom a better qualified author on the subject could not have been 
found.’—MORNING Post. 


THE FAMILY LESSON=-BOOK. — Being a Selection of 
Morning and Evening Readings for the Christian Year. Based 
upon the Church’s Lectionary. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, with silk 
registers, Is. Gd. 3 leather, 3s. Od. Upwards of 450 pp. 


Each Reading is complete in itself, and affords a simple subject for 
meditation, Every Holy-day will be found to be conveniently noted, and 
the Readings to correspond with its proper teaching. The cheapest book 
of the kind ever published, 

‘ Those who rend portions of the Scriptures in family devotions could not have 
a better book to guide them, The Festivals of the Church are taken into account, 
which ts not acommon feature tn books of Daily Readings. 1t has also another 
great advantage— ed is cheap.’— LYYERARY CHURCHMAN. 


FAMILY WORSHIP FOR BUSY HOMES. 0n Folding 


Card, in plain type, 2d. 





FARRAR.—THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY: A Manual of Church 
Doctrine, By the Rev. THomas Farrar, Rector of St. Paul’s, Guiana. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. [Third and Enlarged Edition. 

‘Mr. Farrar's book és one which we would gladly see in the hands of all 
Readers, District Visitors, Teachers, and young men preparing for Holy Orders; 
for the selections have, for the most part, been made from writers who are both 
learned and clear,’—-CHURCH ‘TIMES. 


THE FAVOURITE STORY-BOOK.—A Book for the Little Ones. 
Profusely Illustrated with Large Pictures, and Easy Reading. The Illustra- 
tions are printed in Sepia. Small 4to. cloth boards, 15. 6d. 


‘A most attractive volume for juventle readers. The stories would do very 
well to read out tn school as exercises tn composition. The book is handsome 
enough, however, to deserve a plaice on the drawing-room or parlour table, where 
even the older folk might dip into tts contents with satisfaction.’ 

‘THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


FIELD.— MIXED PICKLES; A Story-Book for Children. By 
Mrs FieLp. With Illustrations by T, Pym. Square 16mo. fancy cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. 

‘One of the prettiest records of juventle pranks.'—GRAPIIC. 


FLORAL FANCIES.-—A Book of Designs, with Mottoes for Colouring 
or Drawing. From Designs by G. W, RHEAD. 4to. fancy boards, 15.3 
cloth, Is. 6d. t 

‘An ingenious and useful attempt to provide a quiet and rativnal 
entertainment for the busy fingers of childrei.'—SPECTATOR, 
‘A novelty among children’s bovks.'—-SATURDAY REVIEW, 
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FLYING LEAVES.— With Prefatory Note by the Rev. the EarL oF 
MULGRAVE, 32mo. fancy cloth boards, 9d. 


* These little leaves are sent out into the world with the earnest prayer that 
one of them at least may be wafted to some weary soul, and carry with it one 
little ray of comfort and hope. —INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


FOLLOWING CHRIST: Short Meditations for Busy People. 
Adapted from the French. 18mo. cloth limp, 1s, 
‘ Thoroughly practical,’—SPECTATOR. 


FORDE.—THE OLD SHIP; or, Better than Strength. By H. A. 
ForvE. With Full-page tinted Illustrations, Cr. 8vo. cloth boards, 35. 6a. 


FULTON.— Works by the Rev. Joun Furron, D.D., LL.D. 
Rector of St. George's Church, St. Louis. 


INDEX CANONUM. The Greek Text, an English Translation 
and Complete Digest of the entire Code of Canon Law of the 
undivided Primitive Church. Impl. 8vo. cloth boards, ros. 6d. 


‘ We do not know any book on the subject te compare with this in fulness ana 
completeness,’ —GUARDIAN, 


THE LAWS OF MARRIAGE: Containing the Hebrew Law, 
the Roman Law, the Law of the New Testament, and the 
Canon Law of the Universal Church, concerning the Impedi- 
ments of Marriage and the Dissolution of the Marriage 
Bond; Digested and Arranged with Notes Scholia. Crown 
8vo. cloth boards, 75. 6d. 


GOOD STORIES.—New Series. Each with a Coloured Frontispiece, 
Monthly, 3¢.; Series, containing four numbers, bound in extra cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d.; Seven Volumes, extra cloth boards, gilt edges, 55. each. 

The * Series’ are most popular in Village and School Libraries. The 
‘Volumes’ as Prizes or Presents. A complete list forwarded on application. 


GORE.—THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, PAST AND PRE- 
SENT. Ly the Ven. Archdeacon GORE. Crown 8vo. paper cover, 8d, 


[Second Edition. 
‘ Both interesting and helpful... . with an entire absence of controversial 
er,’ —GUARDIAN, 


THE GOSPEL MISSIONARY. — Containing Missionary News, 


Anecdotes, and Verses suited for Young People. Illustrated. Monthly, One 
Halfpenny. 
Published under the Direction of the S.P. G. 


THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED; or, Woman’s Work 
in Foreign Parts. Monthly, 1¢. Cloth cases for binding a year’s 
numbers, 82. Post free for a year to all parts of the World, 15. 6¢. 


Published by the S.P. G. Ladies’ Association for the Promotion of 
Female Education among the Heathen. 


HARRIS.—GOLDEN STEPS: Lectures to Communicants’ Classes. 
By the late Rev. G. C. Harris, M.A. Royal 32mo. 6¢.; cloth boards, 
red edges, Is, {Third Edition. 
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HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS..—A Series of Bible Outlines, 
printed on Superfine Lined Paper, for the Little Ones to colour and 
write about. Crown 4to. 15.3 cloth boards, 15. 6d. 

‘ The publishers improve on the educational idea, which ts at the root of the 
Kindergarten system, of making children teach themselves tn their amusements. 
In “Happy Sunday Afternoons for the Little Ones” this firm, so pleasantly 
associated with a long history of juvenile recreation, supplies the means of seif- 
improvement by a sertes of simple Bible outlines, to colour or write about either 
from mentory or by reference to the Scriptures themselves.’ 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. — SECOND SERIES. 


Crown 4to. Is.3 cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


HELEN MORTON’S TRIAL, AND TIMID LUCY. 


With Celoured Illustrations. 18mo. extra cloth boards, 15. 6d. 


HELPS BY THE WAY,— 


I. MY MORNING HYMN. III, MY WEEKLY QUESTIONS. 
II]. MY DAILY RULES. _ IV. MY CONFESSION TO GOD. 
Printed in red and black, 8vo. 1d. {Second Edition. 


HER GREAT AMBITION.—A Story for Little Boys and Girls. 


With Thirty Ulustrations. Small crown 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, 25. Ged, 
‘A delishtful story delightfully told. A little orphan girl comes te live with 
her uncle, a widower with several bays. At first her cousins dislike the tdea of 
Dolly coming to live with them, because shets a girl. But she makes herself so 
pleasant and useful that they svon can donothing without her help. Dolly's great 
ambition” 7s to do something heroic for her uncle, whom she loves very much. 
At last the occasion she so ardently desired comes,’ ete. —SATURDAY REVIEW, 


HIGH WAGES AND OTHER STORIES. Ten Full-page coloured 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


This volume contains the following popular Stories :— 


Hicit WAGES. ‘Brey,’ 

Louk TO THE FNb. TWENTY MINUTES LATE. 
SAVING AND SPENDING, DIFFICULTIES OF A BUSINESS 
JueAN Ross. WoMAN. 

SPILLING WATER, TITTLE- TATTLE, 

THe LAST STRAW. GIPSIES, 


HOBART .— Works by the Hon. Mrs. C. Hovarr, nie N.P. W. 


THE CHANGED CROSS. With Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. 
MILES, Square 16mo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 15. 6:2. 
[‘l'wentieth Edition, 
THE CHANGED CROSS. Set to Music by GkorGE CARTER. 45. 
THE CLOUD AND THE STAR. With Outline Illvgtrations by 
H,J. A. MILEs, Square 16mo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 
{Second Edition. 
HOBSON.— AIDS TO THE STUDY OF THE BOOKS OF 
SAMUEL, By the Rev. Epwin Honson, M.A., Principal of 5 
Katharine’s College, Tottenham, Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2 vols, Is. 6d. 
each, or 1 vol. complete, with Map, 2s. 6d. 
‘No dificulty ts left unexplained, and the contents of the book are admirably 
summarised, —VHE SCHOOLMASTER. 
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HOLINESS TO THE LORD: The Character of the Christian 


Priest. Adapted from the French of the AnbE Dupols, for the use of the 
English Clergy. With an Introduction by the Bishor oF CARLISLE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d, 

‘A volume of practical teaching, which every member of the Church will be 
the better for applying practically,’—JOHN BULL, 


HOME.—THE WRATH OF THE FAY. By F./Wvvitir Home, 
Author of ‘Songs of a Wayfarer,’ ‘Lay Canticles,’ &c. Illustrated, 
Small 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, 25. 62. 


HONOR BRIGHT; or, The Four-Leaved Shamrock. By the 
Author of ‘One of a Covey,’ ‘Robin and VLinnet,’? &c.  MWiustrated 
Frontispiece and Title-page. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 35. 60. 

[Fifth Edition, 
‘A cheery, sensible, and healthy tale.'—THeE TIMES, 
HOPKINS.— Works by the Rev. W. B. Horxins, B.D., Vicar of 
Littleport, Cambridge. 
HOLY SCRIPTURE: Temperance and Total Abstinence. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth boards, Is. [Third Thousand, 


‘Tt will repay study either by the total abstainer or moderate drinker? 
DAILY REVIEW, 


THE POSITION AND DUTY OF NON-ABSTAINERS 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE, 
8vo. 4d. [Second Edition, 


HOW TO ENSURE A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 9 0n Cand, 1. 


HOW,— lForks by the Richt Rev. Wo Warsram How, DD, 
Bishop of Bedford and Suffragan of London. 

THE BOY HERO. A Story founded on Fact. Tilustrated by 
WW. J. A. Mires, Oblong, paper boards, 1s, 6.3 fancy cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. 

1 pathetic story, founded on fact, of a boy of six, who strips himself of his 
clothing»... Lhe incident ocurred nol long ago at Bristol’—SVPECI ATOR. 
‘The illustrations are very well druwn!—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

A PRAYER FOR THE PARISH. On Card, in red and black. Id. 

A SERVICE FOR THE ADMISSION OF A CHORISTER. 
In red and black. 2d. 

CANTICLES POINTED FOR CHANTING, WITH AP- 
PROPRIATE CHANTS. 4to. paper covers, Is. 

CONFIRMATION SERVICE.  Dircctions for the Clergy and 
Churchwardens. Free on application. 


DAILY FAMILY PRAYER. [cap. 8vo. cloth boards, Is. 6d. 
[Twelfth Edition, 


fay A Sixpenny Edition, in large type, cloth boards, is now ready. 
This volume will be found most suitable for parochial distribution, and is 


e the cheapest book of Family Prayers yet published. 
HOLY COMMUNION. For those who need Encouragement. 62. per 
Packet of Twenty. [185th Thousand. 


HYMNS. Complete Edition, Feap. 8vo. paper cover, 61, 
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HOW.— Works by Right Rev. Wo Warsram How.—( Continued.) 


MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER FOR A CHILD. 
Cloth, 1d. 


NOTES ON THE CHURCH SERVICE. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 97. 
PASTORAL WORK. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 61. 


‘ The Bishop of Bedford's long and varied experience as a clergyman gives 
him aright to publish a volume on ‘' Pastoral Work." ... The volume con- 
tains some practical suggestions which have the merit of freshness, and some 
practical hints about preaching ; andas they are given with the homely simplicity 
which ts part of the charm of the Bishop's character, they are likelv to stick in the 
memory. We refrain from giving extracts because the book is short, and cheap, 
and worth buying.’ —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


‘ There 7s not a dull page in ‘' Lectures on Pastoral Work,” '—GUARDIAN. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. With the Appendix. Feap, 8vo. cloth 
boards, red edges, 35. 6d.; leather limp, 55.; calf limp antique, tos. 6d. 
Also morocco plain, and best flexible morocco, red under gold edges, 
12s. 6d, , [Fifteenth Edition. 

PLAIN WORDS. First Series. Sixty Short Sermons for the Poor, 
and for Family Reading. Fcap, 8vo. cloth, turned in, 2s.; cloth, bevelled 
boards, red edges, 2s, 6a. Large-type Edition, cloth boards, 3s. 6, 

[Forty-ninth Edition. 

PLAIN WORDS. Second Series. Short Sermons for the Sundays 
and Chief Holy-days of the Christian Year. Feap. 8vo. cloth, turned 
in, 25.3 cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 25. 62, Large-type Edition, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. {Thirtieth Edition, 

Vols. I. and II., in one vol. cloth boards, 4s. 61. 


PLAIN WORDS. Third Series. Forty Meditations with a View to 
the Deepening of the Spiritual Life, Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. ; cloth, 
bevelled boards, red edges, 2s. 6@, Large-type Edition, cloth hoards, 
35. 6d. [Seventeenth Edition, 

PLAIN WORDS. Fourth Series. Forty Readings for those who 
desire to Pray Letter. I'cap, 8vo. cloth limp, turned in, 25,3 cloth, 
bevelled boards, red edges, 25, Ox. {Seventh Edition, 

Vols, III. and IV. in one, cloth hoards, 4s. 6d, 

PLAIN WORDS, as Tracts. Series I.-IIL, in Large Type, 2s. 6d. 
each Scries. 

A Selection from ‘Plain Words,’ for Parochial Distribution, in 
smaller type, Is, per packet: three kinds, 

PLAIN WORDS TO CHILDREN. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, turned 
in, 2s. ; crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 25. 6d. [Third Edition. 

POEMS. Complete Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, gilt edges, 35. 62. 

Without the Hymns, 3s, Tree calf, or calf half extra, 75. 64, 

PRIVATE LIFE AND MINISTRATIONS OF THE PARISH 
PRIEST. Royal 32mo. cloth, 6d. 

RESOLUTIONS FOR THOSE RECOVERING FROM 
SICKNESS. On Card, in red and black, 12 copies in packet, 6d, 

REVISION OF THE RUBRICS. An Historical Survey of all 


that has been done since the issue of the Ritual Commission in 1867. 
Demy 8vo. Is. 
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HOW. — Works by Right Rev. W. Warsuram How.—( Continued.) 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. Selected Passages for Reading to the 
Sick. The Appendix to ‘Pastor in Parochid.’ Feap. 8vo. cloth 
boards, Is. 62. 

SEVEN LENTEN SERMONS ON PSALM LI. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth limp, turned in, Is. [Thirteenth Edition, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OBSERVING THE DAY OF IN- 
TERCESSION FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. td; 6s. per 
100. [10th Thousand. 

THE EVENING PSALTER POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
Oblong cloth limp, 6d. 


TWENTY-FOUR PRACTICAL SERMONS. Fcap. 8vo. cloth 
limp, turned in, 2s.; cloth boards, red edges, 2s, 6¢, [Twelfth Edition, 


TWO ADDRESSES ON HOLY MARRIAGE. 1d. 


VESTRY PRAYERS WITH A CHOIR. On Card, in red and 

black, 1d. 

‘WAS LOST, AND IS FOUND.’ A Tale of the London Mission, 
1874. With Outline Ilustrations by H. J. A. Mines. Square 16mo. 
cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 

‘A really spirited religious ballad, artistically, yet gracefully illustrated.’ 
THE TIMEs, 

WORDS OF GOOD CHEER. [ cap. Svo. cloth limp, 15. 64. ; 

small crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 25, 6:2, 


HOW.—WEEK-DAY SERVICES IN COUNTRY CHURCHES, 
By the Rev. F. Doucias How, M.A. 6d. 


HOW TO PRAY THE LORD’S PRAYER.— 32mo. tz. 


6s, per 100. {roth Thousand. 


‘In the plainest type and language. We can earnestly commend it for dis- 
tribution, as likely to be most use/ul,’—GUARDIAN, 


HUTTON.—THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS: Meditations 
on the Earlier Ministry of our Lord. ly the Rev. VERNON W., 
ILutTon, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 55. 


IN A GOOD CAUSE. —A Collection of Stories, Poems, and 


Illustratyons. Edited by Mrs. TyssEN AMHERST. Fcap. qto. bound 


in white, 5s. net. 

In a Good Cause" they will find Mr. Quaritch enlisted with a pleasant 
little tale, Mr, Oscar Wilde with a poem in which philanthropy accompanies 
agreeable fancy; Mr, Anstey with a comically distressing tale aboul a kitten ; 
Mr. Rider Haggard with a hunting story Jrom Zululand; and other writers, 
Adl Gdustrated by Mr, Caldecott, Mr. Carter, Mr. Tristram £llis, and ether 
aru%s.'—DAILY NEWS. 

‘ The literature includes stories by Mr. W. R. S. Ralston, Mr, Anstey, Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, Lady Augusta Noel, Lady Constance Howard, and others. Mr. 
H. Rider Haggard tells a capital hunter's yarn of the most thrilling description, 
and Mr. Andrew Lang contributes a characteristic poem.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘One of the prettiest books of the season. Seldom has an Editor been so 
successful in enlisting the aid of distinguished authors,’ — EDINBURGH 


DAILY REVIEW. 
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INGELOW.— /Vorks by Jean InGrELow. 
MOPSA THE FAIRY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 61. 


A SISTER'S BYE-HOURS. Illustrated. Crown Svo. cloth boards, 
35. 6d. [Third Edition. 


STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. IJ)lustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth 
hoards, 3. Gd. 


STUDIES FOR STORIES FROM GIRLS’ LIVES, Jlustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6:7, [Sixth Edition, 


JACKSON,.—BALLADS OF LIFE AND HOME. By the Rev. 
E. STANWAY JACKSON. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 35. 6¢. 


JENYNS.—A BOOK ABOUT BEES. Their History, Habits, and 
Instincts; also the First Principles of Modern Bee-keeping, for 
Young Readers, Jy the Rey. I. G. Jenyns, M.A., Rector of Kneb- 
worth. With numerous Hlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled hoards, 
38. Gd. School Edition, 1s, 62. 


‘As a veading-book we may call it excellent. Tt is written in the most 
anteresting style, full of information, and well graded. It should be tn all our 
country schauls es pecially, for the knowledge obtitined can be turned to practical 
account there. Ar. Senyns has done service, both la the School and the Stak, 
in brinsing out lhis book, and we wish ua very wide circ ulation, not only 
for its “intrinsic value as a readins-bovk, bit for the benefit it is capable of 
conferring upon our agricultural lalwurers,’—SCMOOLMASTRR. 


‘The style is simple and clear, and Mr. Fenyns’ pages have that inde- 
sevibable charm sometimes met with in books on natural history, which 7s the 
uutcome of a deep and real sympathy on the part of the writer with his subject. 
The book ts abundantly supplied wilh good engravings. ft ts educational in 
the best sense uf the tern, and wilt be found nea less interesting to the general 
reader than to those for whom tt is particularty intended, ct ‘capital reward- 
bovk for Day and Sunday-school Scholars, and we trust that tt wall find a place 
on the shelves of many a parish Ubrary,—SCHOOL GUARDIAN, 


JONES.—/Vorks by C. A. Jowrs. 


COUNT UP THE SUNNY DAYS. A Story for Boys and Girls. 
Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 35. 6d. 


FOUR LITTLE SIXES: A Story for Boys and Girls. Illus- 
trated. Square 16mo. cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


LITTLE JEANNETON’S WORE: A Chronicle of Breton Life, 
with upwards of Thirty Illustrations. Crown 8vo. clr+h, bevelled 
boards, 3s. 6u. 


‘ This ‘‘ Chronicle of Breton Life” is a story of the old régime. Feanneton 
7s a farmer's daughter, and being taken up by the great people at the Castle of 
Kerléonik, is not a little spoilt by hy their favour. . lt is a pretty little storv, 
well put together, and brought round at last to a satisfa tery ending.’ 

SPECTATOR, 

‘The little woodcuts scattered about the text increase the attractions of the 

volume.’ —DAILY NEWS. 
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JONES.— MWorks by C. A. Jones.—( Continued.) 


ONLY A GIRL: A Story of a Quiet Life. A Tale of Brittany. 
Adapted from the French. With upwards of lorty Mlustrations. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 35. 6d. 

‘We can thoroughly recommend this brightly written and homely narrative.’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW, 

UNDER THE KING’S BANNER. Stories of the Soldiers of 

Christ in all Ages. With Introduction by the Bistiop oF Beprorp. 


Outline Wustrations by Joun SAvLER. Square 16imo. cloth boards, 
25. 67. 


‘Afiss Fones has hit upon an excellent idea, and quite deserves the com-~ 
mendation bestowed on her desion by the Bishop of Bedford. . . . The book 1s one 
which the children will read, probably with enlerest, and certainly with edifica- 
tivit,, —SATURDAY REVIEW, 


KING.—ADDINGTON VENABLES, BISHOP OF NASSAU. 
A Sketch of his Life and Labours for the Church of God. [By the 
Rev. W. F. H. Kinc, M.A., Commissary to the late Bishop. With Por- 
trait, Map, and Illustrations. Crown $vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 35, 60, 


‘Lis life was one of utter self-denial and shecr hard work for God and His 
Church. ‘—] OHN BULL. 


KIP.—THE DOUBLE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH. Niy the 
Right Rev. W. Ixckauam Kin, DD, LLD., Bishop of California. 
Crown $vo. cloth boards, 25. Gd. 

This edition of Bishop hips, fopular Lectures on the Principles of the 
Church ts the authorised reprint of the 22nd American edition. 


THE LAND OF LIGHT: A Transcript from the Rhythm of 
Bernard de Morlaix. With Quiline Tlustrations by H. J. A. MILEs. 
Square 16mo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, bs. Gd. 

Unijorm with ©The Changed Cross? 
We have seldom seen amore beautiful little booklet —CourRcn TIMES, 


LAY.—STUDIES IN THE CHURCH; Being Letters to an Old- 
fashioned Layman. sy the Right Rev. Ilenry C. Lay, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Easton, U.S. A. 18mo, cloth, bevelled hoards, 25. 6”, 


“Lull of clear sound common sense and manly piety, which cannot but 
enlist the reader's sympathy. The Bishop deals with his subject from an 
intellectual, doctrinal, and practual point of view... . Laymen cannot but 
appreciate his broad sym pathies.’—GUARDIAN. 


LEE.—PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN. fy the Rev. Henry W, Les, 
Smo. cloth boards, 13. 


‘LEFT TILL CALLED FOR.’—Bythe Author of ‘From Do- 
® nothing Hall to Happy-Day House.’ With Outline Mlustrations by 
J. SADLER. Oblong, cloth boards, Is. 
The story of a little boy left at a railway station on Christmas Eve. 
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LETTER OF COMMENDATION: A Card in Red and Black 


for giving to Parishioners on leaving a Parish. 6d. per packet of 12. 


LETTERS TO OUR WORKING PARTY.—3y the Author 


uf ‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission,’ &c.  Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


LEWIS.—YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE CLASSES AND HOW 
TO MANAGE THEM. By M.A. Lewis. Paper covers, 6d. 


LITTLE FABLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS, which Great 


Ones may Read. With Nineteen Illustrations. 18mo. cloth boards, 15. 


LITTLE HELPS FOR DAILY TOILERS.—t2y a Working 


Associate of the Girls’ Friendly Society. With Prefatory Note by the 
Bisnor or Beprorp. Royal 32mo. fancy cloth boards, ov. 


LITTLE LAYS FOR LITTLE LIPS.—With Outline Mustrations 
by Hf. J. A. MILes. Square 16mo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s. 6:/. 


[Seventh Edition. 


LITTLE PAINTER’S TEXT-BOOK.—Simple Outlines to Colour 


or Illuminate. 4to. coloured boards, Is.; cloth, 15. 6, 


A LOST PIECE OF SILVER. By the Author of ‘ Edith Vernon’s 


Life-Work,’ &c. Tilustrated. Large crown 8vo., cloth boards extra, 35. 6. 


LOVING COUNSELS TO A YOUNG FRIEND: Before 


and After Confirmation. Ivap. 8vo. cloth boards, Is. 6<, 


MACLAGAN.—WORDS OF COUNSEL ADDRESSED TO 
CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES ON THE EVE OF 
CONFIRMATION DAY. By the Right Rev. W. D. Macracan, 
D.D., Bishop of Lichfield. HF cap. 8vo. 3d 


MACRITCHIE.—BY THE SEA OF GALILEE. ATocm. By 
MARGARET S. MacRitrcuir., Tinted Outline Illustrations by II. J. A. 
MILES, Square i6mo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 15. 6c. 


MARRIAGE SERVICE.—Printed in Red and Black vith Illustrations, 


and a Marriage Chorale. Bound in white and gold, 6¢.; or white 
silk, 55. 


MAY.—THE CHRISTIAN COURSE; or, Helps to the Practice 
of Meditation. [Ty the Rev. Tiromas May, M.A., Vicar of Leigh, 
Tunbridge. With Preface by the Brsiior oF Beurorp. Royal 8vo. cloth 
boards, 45, [Fourth Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 
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MILES.— Works Illustrated by H. J. A. MILes. 


FROM DO-NOTHING HALL TO HAPPY-DAY HOUSE. 
By the Author of ‘ Left till called for,” &c. Daintily printed in the best 
style of Chromo-lithography. Illustrated cover, cloth back, coloured 
edges, 15. 6d, 


‘Tf the pictures do not delight the little ones in the nursery, they must be very 
hard to please.’—SCOTSMAN, 


OUTLINE PICTURES FOR LITTLE PAINTERS. 4to. in 
chromo-lithographic wrapper, Is.; cloth, 15. 6d. Printed in sepia on 
prey paper specially made for the purpose. 


‘ The idea ts excellent, and the style of work good. Some of the pictures are 
thoroughly well drawn,'’—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


TILES FROM DAME MARJORIE’S CHIMNEY-CORNER. 
AND CHINA FROM HER CUPBOARD.—See Burnk, p. 3. 


MISSION FIELD.— Containing a variety of Missionary Information, 
with a Record of the Proceedings of the S. P.G. Monthly, 2d. Vost free 
for a year to all parts of the World, 3s. 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCES.—REPORT OF THE 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCE HELD AT LONDON, 1875. 
Crown 8vo. paper, 2s. 62.3 cloth, 35. 
REPORT OF THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE HELD 
AT OXFORD, 1877. Crown 8vo. paper, 25. 6u.; cloth, 3s. 


MISSIONARY PRAYERS FOR THE EXTENSION OF 
CHRIST’S CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD. For 
Private and Family Use. 18mo. paper covers, 6. ; cloth boards, rs. 


MITCHELL.—THE SUFFERER’S GUIDE. By Enizaneru 
JIARCOURT MITCHELL, Author of ‘The Beautiful Face,’ &c. Edited by 
the Rev. T. T. Carver, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 35. 6d, 


This Volume consists of Three Parts :-—On Suffering in General-——On 
Spiritual Sufferings—Suffering a Means of Perfection. [Second Ludition. 


MONTH BY MONTH.—Poems for Children. With Twelve Illus- 


trations by T. PyM. Sq. 16mo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 


‘We hardly know which te praise most, the quaint little illustrations or the 
poetry '—CHURCH TIMES, 


MOORE.-—°SIMPLE GUIDE TO CHURCH DOCTRINE: Being 
an Explanation of the Church Catechism in Question and 
Answer, with Notes and Scripture Proofs. Dy BLAncHE Moorn. 
16mo. 4d, [Third Edition. 

® 


MORNING STAR: Daily Texts for Little Children. Printed in 
red and black, 32mo. extra cloth boards, 9d. 
The texts selected are specially simple and plain. 
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MOTHER’S UNION .—Containing Morning and Evening Prayers 


and Four simple Resolutions, in red and black. 1¢.; 65. per 100. 


N. OR M.-——By the Author of ‘Honor Bright,’ ‘Peas-Blossom,’ ‘One of a 
Covey,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations by H. J. A. Mives. Large 
crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 

‘ It is possible that objection may be taken to the somewhat touching end with 
which the author of ‘* Llonor Bright” closes her new story. If so, it will be the 
only fault that ts likely to be found with a most thoroughly charming and de- 
lightful tale... . Nollyand Alollyare two bright, happy girls, full of fun and 
merriment, and not too good tu be altosether ac eplable to youthful readers, 

The illustrations ave plentiful, and are of a quality that will prove entirely 
sati factory toyoung readers, In every way an acceptable gift-book.’—GUARDIAN. 


NORTON.— Works by the Rev. J. G. Norron, M.A., Rector of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, 


HEARTY SERVICES: or, Revived Church Worship. Crown 
8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 35. 6d. {Third Edition. 

WORSHIP IN HEAVEN AND ON EARTH: Responsive, 
Congregational, Reverent, Musical, and Beautiful. Demy 8vo. 
cloth boards, 125. 6d, 


‘Canada has just affarded us, in Mr. Norton's Worship in Heaven and 
on Earth,” a good instance of Fvangelical Churchmanship, united with learning 
and toleration, Fis work will prove attractive to those who take an interest i 
liturgical studies. Lt is certainly very thorough, as it deals with the worship 
and ritual of Greeks, Romans, Jews, Buddhists, and Devil-Worshippers, as 
well as of Christians of every church and denomination.’—CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


O'BRIEN .—Svories by Mrs. Cuarztorre O'BRIEN. 


MARGARET AND HER FRIENDS. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 15. 


MOTHER’S WARM SHAWL. With Coloured Frontispiece. Feap. 
8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 


OLIVER DALE’S DECISION. With Coloured Frontispiece. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 15. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. By the Author of ‘Ieart to Heart,’ &c. 
With Outline IJustrations by Hi. J) A. Mites. Square 16mo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, pilt edges, 15. 6x2. 


ONE OF A COVEY .— By the Author of ‘Honor Bright,’ ‘ Peas- 
Blossom,’ &c. With numerous [lustrations by Hl. J. A. Mites. Large 
crown $vo. extra cloth boards, gilt edges, 35. 6:/. 


‘Full of spirit and life, so well sustained throughout that grown-up readers 
mity enpovatas much as children. This Cocev” consists of the twelve children 
of ad hard-preved Dr. Partridge, oul of whith tv chown a littl girl lo be edopted 
by a Spuclt, fine lady. 2. Shes one uf the best books uf the semsun, —GUARDIAN. 

‘We have parely vead a story for bev aad gird, with seater pleasure. One 
of the chicf chara ters would nut have disyraced Laekens’ pen, 
LITERARY WORLD. 
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OPREILLY.— Works by Mrs. Roperr O'REILLY. 


CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH: or, Short Lessons on the 
Church Catechism for Infant Children. 18mo. cloth boards, 


Is. 6d. [Eighth Edition. 
CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH. Second Series. Lessons 
on the Collects, 18mo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. [Second Edition. 
SUE AND I. Illustrated Frontispiece and Title. Large crown 8vo. 
cjoth, bevelled boards, 35. 6d. {Third Edition. 

‘A thoroughly delightful book, full of sound wisdom as well as fun. 
ATHENAUM. 


OUR FRIENDS IN PARADISE; or, Sanctorum Dulcis 
Memoria. With Introduction by the Right Rev. W. D. MacLaGan, D.D., 
Bishop of Lichfield. Sm. 4to. fancy cloth boards, 3s. 6¢. [Second Edition, 


‘Constructed after the model of a birthday text-book, and designed to recall 
the memory of those whe have entered into their rest, and thus assist in realising 
more fully the doctrine of the Communion of Saints,’ 

THE YEAR-BOOK OF THE CHURCH. 


‘A very elegant volume externally and internally. To every page three days 
are allotted, those on the left bearing dates, texts, and choice quotations, the 
ubhosite pages being Spaced for records and remarks,'—THE QUEEN. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS BOTH GOOD AND BAD.— 
Kdited by the Author of ‘Great Britain for Little Britons.’ With Thirty 
Illustrations. Small crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 2s, 6a. 


OUR WAIFS AND STRAYS,.— The Monthly Record of the 
Work of the Church of England Central Home for Waifs and 


Strays. id. Post-free for year, 15. 6x, 


OWINDIA: A Tale of the Mackenzie River Indians. With Frontispiece. 
Square 16mo, bound in white cloth boards, 1s. 


PANTON.—LISTEN! Poems for the Children’s Hour. Ky J. F. 
PANTON. With Frontispicce by W. I. Jrith, R.A. and Outline Hlustra- 
tions by IIelen Miles and T. ym. Square 16mo. fancy cloth buards, 15.60, 


‘ The pretty little poems in this pretty little book will be sure to fine ready 
listeners.’—MORNING Post, 


THE PAINTED SAIL, and Other Stories. Each Story has a Full- 


page colcwred Plate. Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 35. 61. 
This volume contains the following Stories :— 


THE PAINTED SAIL. THE MOTHER'S CHRISTMAS GIFT, 
THE TURNING-POINT OF LIFE, ON ‘THE HAZEL, 

RICH AND Poor. LITTLE PRAVA, 

WRONG IN IS LIEAD. ROSALIE’S LOVERS, 

THE MIDNIGHT SUMMONS, ‘IN KEEPING,’ 

Nopopy's DARLING. KATILEEN'S CHOICE, 


MOTHER LIOLFORD'’S LADDER. NEEDS MUST. 
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PALMER.—Svories by Mrs. PALMER. 


DOGGED JACK. With a Full-page Coloured Illustration. Crown 
8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition, 
TRUE UNDER TRIAL. [Illustrated Frontispiece and Title-page. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 35. 6d. [Fourth Edition. 

‘A well-written story.’~THE TIMES. 

‘One of the best boys’ books we have seen for a long time. The adventures o7 
little Edward Forbes, who was “true under trial,” are written with such know- 
ledge of the details of London life among the destitute orders; with such rare 
combination of relivious spirit with a perfect abstention fram cant, and so well 
put together, that we believe no reader who once took up the book would put it 
down without finishing il.’—STANDARD. 


PAPAL CLAIMS CONSIDERED IN THE LIGHT OF 


SCRIPTURE AND HISTORY. With an Introduction by the 
Bisnor OF Beprorp. Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 

‘This short treatise provides valid arguments enough ta satisfy all who really 
desire to understand the right and wrang of the case. Its tone ts calm and dis 
passionate ; tt ts free from anything like flippancy or prejudice. L ought to be 
a useful book tv the purochial clergy.’ —GUARDIAN, 


PAPERS FOR MEN,— 
I. LETTER OF WARNING TO A LAD. By Anon. 
II. “YOUR DUTY, By Lieut.-Col. 1. Everitt. 
WI. AN ADDRESS AT TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, By 
the Kev. Tum Master or ‘TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMRRIDUE, 
IV. THE PHYSICAL CONSEQUENCES OF IMPURITY. By 
IF. Le Gros Ciark, F.R.S., late President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. Price 17. each. 
Published under the direction of the Church of LEugland Purity Society. 


PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM.—0ur Lord’s Parables 
Simply Told for Children. By the Author of ‘Voices of Nature,’ 
‘Earth’s Many Voices.’ With 46 Illustrations in Outline by II. J. A, 
MILEs, Square 16mo. cloth, bevelled boards, 25. 61, 


* Teachers will find this a valuable help,'—CHURCH BELLS, 


THE PARISH GUIDE.— A Complete HMand-book, giving Information 


concerning every kind of Parochial Institution and Organization, in both 
Town and Country Parishes, for the use of the Clergy and Lay-Ielpers. 
Ldited by the Rev. THEODORE JONNSON, Diocesan Inspector of Schools 
for Rochester, Author of ‘ The Clergyman’s Ready Keference Register,’ &e. 
Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


PEAS-BLOSSOM.—hy the Author of ‘ ITonor Bright,’ ‘ One of a Covey,’ 


&c. With numerous Illustrations by I. J. A. Mi_es. Large crown 8yvo, 
cloth boards, gilt edges, 35. 6c. 


‘ Peas-blossom"” may be des ribed as a rollickingly respectable [rish story, the 
names Of the juvenile pair of heroes being Pat and Paddy, Like the young 
Anthony Trollope, they are sent to a school frve miles away from their home, across 
country, and are even more regardless than he of personal appearance. On one 
occasion they swim a river when a bridge has been washed away, and walk on- 
wards in their wet clothes... . and so we are carried on to the end of the 
chapters, through an exceptionally readable volume,.'—THUk TIMES. 

‘A delightfully written book for boys about twelve. The best book of the 
season,'’—-STANDARD, 
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PENNY.—TEN YEARS IN MELANESIA. By the Rev. ALFRED 
PENNY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 
‘<1 mast interesting and charmingly wrilten description of Melanesian life.’ 
ck PALL MALL GAZHIT.. 
‘A distinct contribution to our knowledge of Alclanesia. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


PLAIN TEXTS FOR DAILY USE.—With Introduction by the 


BislioP OF BEpFoRD. 64mo. cl.boards, 4d. ; Persian limp, 9d.; calflp., 15.6. 


PLUNKET.—MERRIE GAMES IN RHYME, FROM YE 


OLDEN TIME. Illustrated and Collected by the Hon. EMMELINE 

M. PLuNKEr. Printed in red and black. Crown 4to. cloth boards, 3s. 6:/. 
Each Rhyme ts acompanted by a rubric tndiiating how the same ts 

played, and a musical score of the baditional tune to whuh tt ts chanted. 

‘A collection of value, and u work of art as well, Many of the rhymes are 
very ancient, as are not a few of the melodies to which they are set; and the 
guaint and graceful illustrations chime in harmoniously with the venerable 
muste —TRE TIMES, 

‘Ht will supply amusement lo children for many an evening. This book 
gould be a treasure indeed ala partly for little children — STANDARD, 

‘Miss Plunket will be weloomed, and her book be voted prime-— 

There's a fund of rare amusement in her “ Merrie Gauies in Khyme.”' 
PUNCIL 
POTTER.—-A PRESENT CHRIST: Daily Ten Minutes’ Read- 
ings for Four Weeks on the Incarnation. [y the Kev. J. ITAsLocit 
Porrer, M.A., Vicar of Iloly Trinity, Upper Tooting. Feap. 8vo. cloth 
boards, 25s, 6d. [Second Edition. 
Specially suited for use at Datly Services or Family Prayer. 


POTTER.—SERMONS OF THE CITY. [fy the Rev. Hnnry C. 
Porrer, D.D., Secretary to the House of Bishops, U.S.A. Crown Svo. 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


PRESCOTT .— Works by the Rev. G. FF. Prescorr, ALA, Vicar 
of St. Michacl’s, Paddington, 
COUNSELS ON PRAYER. Royal 32mo. 67.3 cloth boards, 15. 


HINDRANCES TO SPIRITUAL LIFE: A Course of Lent 
Lectures. Crown vo. cloth boards, Is. 624, [leourth Edition, 


THE * PRIZE? BIBLE.—Numerous Mustrations. Twelve Coloured 


Chromo Vlates.  Large-type Letterpress, and printed on Toned Paper. 
4to. extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 12s. Gf, 


PYM.— lVorks Illustrated by T. Pym. 


A. B. C. 
A new Children’s Alphabet, beautifully printed in colours. Tach letter 
is accompanied with an explanatory verse. Square rOmo. fancy boards, 
2s, 6d. 
‘Such graceful drawing and delicate colouring are not often expended on an 
A. B.C —DatLy News. 
ba ‘The prettiest alphabet we have ever seen,’ —SCHOOLMASTER, 
‘One of the very best picture-books of the season; there ts a refined delicacy 
about the druwing and colouring of these pictures which mikes this a really 
charming and artistic little book.’—-NONCONFORMIST, 
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PYM.—/Vorks Illustrated by T: Pyu.—( Continued.) 


CHILDREN BUSY, 
CHILDREN GLAD, 
CHILDREN NAUGHTY, 
CHILDREN SAD. 
With Stories by L. C. An Ilustrated Book of Child-life, printed in 
the best style of Chromo-lithography. Bound in an Illustrated cover, 
paper boards, cloth back, 3s. 6:7, 


‘A most charming book for children. The pictures are very pretty, and the 
children represented 7n them look like real children as they are seen in nurseries, 
which ty not ahoavs, nor even often, the casein books of this sort. The stories 
display a delicate fancy, and will be read with real pleasure for their literary 
merit by grown-up people as well as chikdren.’—TH ‘TIMES, 


OUTLINE ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE LITTLE ONES 
TO COLOUR. Fcap. gto. 15.3 cloth, 1. 602. 


MORE OUTLINES for the LITTLE ONES TO COLOUR. 
Fcap. 4to. 15.3; cloth, 15. 62. 


These Outline Picture-books are printed in sepia, on tinted paper 
expressly made for the purpose. 


PICTURES FROM THE POETS. A Pook of Selected Extracts 
from Ancient and Modern Sources, illustrated by Child-life, carefully 
printed in Chromo-lithography in brown and red tints. Oblong qto. 
Illustrated cover, cloth back, 35. 62’, 

‘ This volume will agord pleasure to every one who can admire good artistic 
work,’—SCOTSMAN, 

THE SNOW QUEEN. By IIAns Curisrian ANDERSEN. Beau- 
tifully printed in the best style of Chromo-lithography. Feap. 4to. 
Illustrated cover, cloth back, coloured edges, 55, 


THE QUIET HELPER. Text, Prayer, and Hymn for Four 
Weeks, and for the principal Holy-days. Printcd in large type for 


hanging on the wall. On roller, 35. 


READINGS AND DEVOTIONS FOR MOTHERS. with 


Introduction by the late Bisiior oF SALIspury. lcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 
Is. 6d. * . 


‘ This little book certainly seems to supply a want which has not exactly been 
supplied before, and as the Bishop of Salisbury observes, it has done it in a 
way most likely to prove useful.’—CUURCI TIMES, 


A REMEMBRANCER OF MY SPONSORSHIP FOR 
MY GODCHILDREN. Printed in red and black, with blank spaces 


for names. 2¢. 
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RIDGEWAY.—FOUNDATION TRUTHS: A Course of Instruc- 
tions, by the Rev. C. J. Ripceway, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, 
Lancaster Gate. Small crown 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


‘We rejoice to see these useful Lectures have come to a second edition. 
They will be useful not only for private reading, bul as helps in giving 
addresses at missions and the like,’—CuURCH BELIs, 


ROBIN AND LINNET. By the Author of ‘Honor Bright,’ &c. With 


Coloured Ilustrations by T. Pym. Square 16mo. extra cloth boards, 15. 61, 


‘The adventures are very amusing, and the story will be a favourite with 
wdddren, who will delight to fancy themselves roaming on the beach, or dabbling 
en the pools tn such liberty.’—GUART IAN. 


‘Lt requires a spectal talent to describe the sayings and doings of very little 
children, and the author of ‘Robin and Linnet,” and “Honor Bright,” &c, 
bossesses that talent in no small degree.'—VLATERARY CHURCHMAN 


ROCHESTER DIOCESAN DIRECTORY FOR 1887. 


Published by Authority. Small crown 8vo. paper boards, cloth back. 


A ROUGH DIAMOND and other Stories. —- Each Story has a 


Full-page coloured Illustration. Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 


35. Od, 
This volume contains the following Stories :— 
A ROUGH DIAMOND, ! Wove WIRE, 
Thnk Theroirnis. Yes oR No. 
A LARD MAN, THe RING: OF FIENDS. 
STRANGE LANDLADY. WANTED—A GARDENER, 
In A CHALET. WITAT’S INA NAME? 


ROWLEY.— [Vorks by the Rev. Henry Rowery. 
THE RELIGIONS OF THE AFRICANS.  Fcap, 8vo. cloth 


boards, 35, 62. 


TWENTY YEARS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. The Story of the 
Universities’ Mission, from its Commencement under Bishop Mackenzie 
to the Present Time. With Map. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

‘ The volume abounds iu thrilling incidents.'—AMERICAN CHURCHMAN. 


RULE.—THE PARENTS’ MANUAL, By the Rev. U. Z. Rute. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, ts. [Third Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 


‘ fy far the best book of the kind we know ; so simple are its carlies! prayers, 
hymns, and instructions, —GUARDIAN, 


RUTH HALLIDAY; or, The Adopted Daughter. A Tale founded 
on Fact. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, ts. 
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ST. AUSTIN’S COURT ; or, The Grandchildren. With Coloured 


Frontispiece. 18mo. cloth boards, Is, 


SHADOWS OF TRUTH; or, Thoughts and Allegories in Prose 


and Verse. By G.M.C. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
[Third Edition. 


SHELFORD. — TWENTY YEARS AT S. MATTHEW’S, 
UPPER CLAPTON, 1866-86: A Record and Sermons. By the 
Rev. Leonarp E, SieLtrorp, M.A., Rector of Stoke Newington. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 25. 6c. 


SHERLOCK.—THE AMETHYST: A Selection of Temperance 


Readings in Prose and Verse. By FREDERICK SHERLOCK. Crown 
8vo. cloth boards, Is. [Second Edition. 


SIDEBOTHAM.—THE DISCIPLINE OF TEMPTATION, and 
other Sermons. By the Rev. H. Srpesoriam, M.A., Canon of 
Gibraltar and Chaplain of St. John’s, Mentone. Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 
Is. 67. [Second Edition. 

‘A wholesome, thoughtful, and right-hearted little book, fit for those who 
call a halt in the swift march of life, and “consider their ways” as suldiers of 
Christ,’ —CHURCI BELLS. 


SIKES.—ENGLAND’S PRAYER-BOOK. A Short and Practical 
Exposition of the Services. Jy the Rev. T. Bb. Sikes, M.A., F.R. 
Ilis. Soc., Rector of Burstow, Surrey. 18mo. cloth boards, 25. 61. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. Cloth, 62, 
SILVERMERE ANNALS; Tales of Village Life. By C. E. B. 


With Coloured Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, Is. 


SISTER LOUISE. The Story of her Life-Work. With Portrait. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth hoards, 25. 6d. [Second Edition. 
THE “STSTER DORA’ OF AMERICA. 

‘The memoir of Sister Louise shows what a self-denying woman can doin 
the way of helping those who are tnarpable of helping thenselos, oo he would 
not be happy unters she was engaged in practical philanthropy. dter relivion 
was thit of faith working by love, Alany were her trials... . The story is 
full of practical sugeestionsC—THe ROCK, 


SKEY.—DOLLY’S OWN STORY. Told in her Own Words. By 
L. C. Skey. Tlustrated in Outline by J. SADLER. Square 16mo, cloth 
boards, Is. 6a, 


SLATTER.—STUDENTS’ GOSPEL HARMONY. DPeirg the Four 
Gospels in the Original Greek, arranged in parallel columns so as to show 
the consentient portions together, with a Preface and Analytical Tables. 
By the Rev. Joun SLATTER, M.A., Vicar of Streatley, Berks, and Hon. 
Canon, Christ Church, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 12s. 6a. 

‘Although, in many cases, the assignation of a passage toa particular place® 
tn the Harmony” must involve a choice dificulties, there is evidence throughout 
that all the conditions of the problem have been fully considered, In short, a’ 
student who follows Canon Slatter will hardly go wrong. —DAIL.Y NEWS. 
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SNOWDON. — Works by the late Jasrer W. Svowvon. 


DOUBLE NORWICH COURT BOB MAJOR. Crown 8vo, 
paper covers, Is. 


ROPE-SIGHT: An Introduction to the Art of Change-Ringing. 
Crown 8vo. paper cover, Is. 6d, [Second Edition. 


‘Very much wanted. . . . Mr. Snowdon is peculiarly fitted for the post of 
teacher.'—CHURCH BELLS. 


STANDARD METHODS inthe ART of CHANGE-RINGING. 
With a Book of Coloured Diagrams. Crown 8vo. paper cover, 29. 6d. 
‘Tn cach of the methods selected instructions wand evamples of the diferent calls 

used are given, and to render the book more complete when in the hinds of sta- 

bells rivgers, a peal of each of the five and sia-belly methods os eiven. 


Cuurcile BELLS, 
A TREATISE ON TREBLE BOB. 
Crown 8vo, paper cover.—Vart I., 15.3 Part IT, 2s. 


SONGS AND LYRICS FOR LITTLE LIPS. With Musical 
Contributions by W. II, Cummins and others. Illustrated by G. L. 
SEYMOUR and others, 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 


‘4 collection of some of the choicest little poems for children that we possess— 
some old, some new—with appropriate mustc and charming “ pictures.” We 
can imagine no more delight{ul present to a child sia or seven years old.’ 

GUARDIAN, 


SPECIAL SERVICES. 
SPECIAL SERVICE OF INTERCESSION FOR THOSE 
AT SEA. id.; 6s. per 100, 
Approved by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 


SPECIAL SERVICES FOR USE IN CHURCHES AND 
MISSION ROOMS. 
Advent, 2//. 
Lent, 2. 
Easter, 2d. 
Ascensiontide and Whitsuntide, 2, 


6s. per 50. 


A SPECIAL SERVICE OF PREPARATION FOR HOLY 
COMMUNION. 50 Copics for 2s. 
Many churihes have adopted this Service for use on a weeh-day evening, 
It is now published with the view of an extended ctreulation, and ts sain- 
tioned by the Bishops of London, Winchester, and others. 


FORM OF INSTITUTION AND INDUCTION. 3s. per 100. 
As prepared by a Committee of the Lower Louse of the Convocation o) 
Canterbury. 
FORM OF SERVICE FOR THE DEDICATION OF 
CHURCH BELLS. 2s. 6d. per packet of 50 copics. 


AN OFFICE FOR NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 12; 6s. per 1co copies. 
Approved by the Bishop of Winchester. 
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pTEVENS,.— LOVE IS OF GOD, and other Sermons. By the 
Right Rev. W. Bacon Stevens, D.D. LL.D., Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 25. 6d. 


STOKES, — THE TEACHERS’ GRADUAL: Lessons on the 
Church Catechism. By the Rev. Louis Stokes, M.A., Assistant 
Diocesan Inspector for London, and Campden Lecturer of St. Lawrence, 
Jewry. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

‘TTe has made the Catechism as clear as words can make it.' 


GUARDIAN, 
* There is nu better work published.’—CuURCH 'TLMES, 


‘Teachers will find it most useful.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


STONE.—DEARE CHILDE. A Village Idyl. By the Rev. S. J. Strong, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Paul’s, Haggerston. With Outline Illustrations by 

H. J. A. MILEs, Square 16mo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 15. 62, 
[Third Edition. 


STORIES & EPISODES OF HOME MISSION-WORK. 


With a Preface by the late AkcuBISHOP OF CANTERBURY Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, 3s. 6a; paper, 2s. 


‘As both the Archbishops and several of the Bishops write to commend this 
book, 71 does not seem to need other patronage? —SPECTATOR, 


STRACHAN.—FROM EAST TO WEST; or, Glances at the 
Church’s Work in Distant Lands. [Py the Right Rev. J. M. 
STRACHAN, M.D., D.D., Bishop of Rangoon. Ilustrated. Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, 35. 6d, 


SUNDAY.— Weekly, One Halfpenny ; Monthly, in Wrapper, 3¢. 
Annual Volumes, with upwards of Two Jlundred Ilustrations. Tus- 
trated paper hoards, cloth back, 35.3 cloth, hevelled boards, gilt edges, 55. 
Cloth cases for binding a ycar's issue, Is. 


A few copies of the following Volumes are still to be had :— 
55. Edition—1882, 1884, 1886, 1887. 
35. Edition—1882, 1883, 1884, 1886, 1887.” 


‘Tf this Magazine finds its way to the glance of a child, woe be to the parent 
or friend standing by who does not chance to have the disposition or the means for 
purchasing tt. lt 1s absalutely full of charnting pictures and intcresting read- 
ing. The pictures are unquestionably better than those which one finds in some 
similar periodicals,’ —CiuRISTIAN WORLD. 


‘We know of no better magazine of its kind, and we imagine no handsomer 
gift at Christmas time to bestow upon a child.’—CwiuRci TIMES. 
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SWAYNE.—THE MINISTER OF CHRIST IN THESE LAST 
DAYS. Five Addresses to Candidates for Ordination, By the Rev. 
ROBERT 5S, SwaAyNE, M.A., Chancellor and Canon Residentiary of Salis- 
bury Cathedral. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 

‘Tt will, we think, be a wekome volume to the Bishops of the Church, who 


will desire tu place it in the hands of their young men who are looking forward 
to the sacred ministry,’—N&W YORK CHURCUMAN, 


TAYLOR.—OUT OF THE WAY. A Village Temperance Story. 
By 11. L. Tayior. With numerous Ilustrations by A. UI. Collins. Large 
crown $vo. extra cloth boards, yilt edges, 35. 6. 


* The book deserves warm praise» we wish there were more Temperance tales 
like tt,’—CURISTIAN WORLD, 


TEMPERANCE HYMNS AND SONGS. With Accom- 
panying Tunes. To which is prefixed a short Opening Service. Demy 8vo. 
paper covers, Is.Gd¢.; cloth boards, 25. 62. Wordsonly, paper covers, 2:2. 
lim cloth, 3¢. [|New and Enlarged Edition. 


Published under the Direction of the Church of England Temperance 
Society. 


This ts the most comprehensive and the cheapest book of its kind yet tssucd, 


THORNE.—A SELECTION OF SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
CHANTS. Selected and Edited by lk. 1. Titorne, late Organist 
of Chichester Cathedral. Oblong, cloth limp, 1s. 

[Twenty-third Edition, 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SICK AND INFIRM ON THE 
DAY OF INTERCESSION. With Commendation by the Brsitop 
OF Beprorb. Id.5 Gs. per 100. 


THREE CUPS5 or, The Girls of St. Andrews. By the Author of 
‘Marty and the Mite-Doaes.  Ilustrated. Crown d8vo. cloth buards, 
30.6. 


‘LTtappears there isa Chinese proces b, When you have three cups to drink, 
drink your three cups,” and thes gts the quaint title of “The Three Cups" to 
a pleasant liille American bvvk.'~-QUAKDIAN, 


TITCOMB.—PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF BRITISH 
BURMA. by the late Right Rev. J. IT, Tercoms, D.D., First Bishop 
of Rangoon, Illustrated. Demy Svo half cloth, 25. 6d, 
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TROYTE.—CHANGE-RINGING. An Introduction to the Early 
Stages of the Art of Church or Handbell Ringing, for the Use 
of Beginners. By Cuartes A. W. Troyre, of Huntsham Court, 
Devonshire ; Member of the Ancient Society of College Youths, London. 
Crown 8vo. paper covers, up to ‘Six Bells,’ 15. Complete Edition, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


TROYTE.—THE CHANGE-RINGERS’ GUIDE TO THE 
STEEPLES OF ENGLAND. With an Appendix, containing in- 
formation on many subjects interesting to the Exercise. Compiled by Rev. 
R. ACLAND-TRoyTeE and J. E. ACLAND-TROYTE, Members of the Ancient 


Society of College Youths, the Oxford University Society, &c. Crown 
Svo. Is. 6d, 


TUCKER.— Works by the Rev. H. W. Tucker, AL.A., Secretary to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

MEMOIR of the LIFE and EPISCOPATE of EDWARD 

FEILD, D.D., Bishop of Newfoundland, 1844-1876. With Prefatory 


Note to the Author by the Right IIon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
With Map of Newfoundland. Cr. 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. [Third Edit. 


‘A record of a devoted life.",—TALL MALL GAZETTE. 
MEMOIR of the LIFE and EPISCOPATE of GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D., Bishop of New Zealand, 1841- 
1869; Bishop of Lichfield, 1867-1878. With Two Portraits, Map, 


Facsimile Letters, and Engraving of the Lady Chapel of Lichfield 
Cathedral. Two vols. 8vo. 800 pp., cloth boards, 245. 


Popular Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 12s. 


‘Of more than ordinary interest.'\—QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


TUTTIETT.— Works by the Rev. LAWRENCE TUTTIETT. 


COUNSELS OF A GODFATHER. Fceap. 8vo. cloth, bevelled 
boards, 2s.6¢@. Orin Five Parts, [Second Edition. 


HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS FOR WORKING MEN. 18mo. 
cloth, 6d. [roth Thousand. 


PLAIN FORMS OF HOUSEHOLD PRAYER for Four Weeks. 
Chiefly for those Engaged in Necessary Business. In large type, fcap. 
Svo. cloth boards, 25. 6:¢, [Seventh Edition 


THE TRUE PENITENT: Reflections on the Penitential 
Psalms. F cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 
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TURNING-POINT OF LIFE, and THE DOUBLE WAR. 


FARE: Two Confirmation Stories. Illustrated. 318mo. cloth boards, 


UNDER MOTHER’S WING. By L.C., Author of the Stories in 
‘Children Busy.’ With Coloured Illustrations on every page by J. K. 


4to. Illustrated Cover, 4s. 
‘ The letterpress ts full of originality.'—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


‘One of the most charming of the Christmas books ts Under Mother's Wing,” . 
by T. C., illustrated remarkably well by JK. The storics are more than 
usually piguant and graceful,’ —GUARDIAN, 


THE VANGUARD.——The Monthly Paper of the Church of England 


Purity Society, Price 1d.; A Year’s Subscription, post free, 1s. Od, 


VENABLES.—/Vorks by the Rev. Georce Venasres, S.CL. 
late Vicar of Great Yarmouth. 


CHURCHMAN’S MANUAL. 32mo. cloth boards, 15. 6d, 
[Third Edition, enlarged. 


FIVE OFFICES FOR PAROCHIAL USE.— Sunday -school 
Teachers, Opening and Closing Schools, Meeting of District Visitors, 
Mission-room Services, Cottages, &c. Feap. Svo. 6d. 


OUR CHURCH AND OUR COUNTRY. Crown 8vo. paper 
covers, ls. [Sixth Edition, 


THREE EXTRA SERVICES FOR USE IN CHURCH— 
an Office for Communicants, a Service of Song, and an Office for a 
Catechetical Service. 24mo. 4d, 


VERNON.—KALENDAR NOTES: Short Devotional Comments 
for Every Sunday and Holy-day of the Christian Year. By the 
Rev. J, KR. VERNON, M.A., Rector of St. Audrie’s, Sumerset. Feap. vo. 
cloth boards, 3s. 


‘Brief readings—terse and thoughtful,’—VYTERARY CHURCHMAN. 


VIDAL.— Séories by Mrs. Vina. 


LUCY HELMORE. Coloured Ilustrations. Feap. 8vo. extra cloth 
boards, 25. 6d. 


THE TRIALS OF RACHEL CHARLCOTE. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. TFcap. Svo. cloth buards, Is. 
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VOICES OF NATURE. 3y the Author of ‘Parables of the Kingdom,’ 
*Earth’s Many Voices,’ &c. With Illustrations. Square 16mo. extra cloth 
boards, 15. 61. 


WAYNE.— OLD PATHS: Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed. By 
the Rev. E. F. Wayne, M.A. Fcap. Svo. cloth boards, 35, 


WHITWORTH .— [Works by the Rev. W. Arzen Wuiirwor?ru, 
M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Margaret Street. 


A BIBLE-CLASS MANUAL—Offices, Prayers, and Intercessions for 

Members of Bible Classes. Royal 32mo. 4:7; extra cloth, red edges, 6d. 

[Third Edition, 

THE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANAC FOR EIGHT CEN- 

TURIES (1201 to 2000), giving the Name and Date of every 
Sunday. Small folio, 25. 6c. 


A HELP TO SELF-EXAMINATION. Fifty copies in packet, 
Is. gd. 


THE DIVINE SERVICE. Holy Communion according to the Use 


of the Church of England, with Eaplanatory Notes and Ilelps to Private 


Devotion. Fcap. 8vo. paper boards, 82. ; cloth boards, Is. 
[Sth Thousand, 


The same book, in cloth boards, bound with My PRIVATE PRAYER-BOOK, 


containing spaces for notes of Special Intercession, Is. 6d. complete. 


‘The ofice is printed in lurger type at the tep, and the notes and helps in 
smutller at the button of cach page. There ts careful trstruction on preparation 
and thanksytving. «l book we can recommend — LVI ERARY CHURCHMAN, 


IS IT PEACE? Words of Encouragement for Anaivus Souls, r16mo, 
67.3 extra cloth, 1s. 


“A romineg little bvok,'--GUARDIAN, 
MY PRIVATE PRAYER-BOOK. Containing spaces for nutes of 
Special Intercession. Feap. 8vo. 3d. 
‘The best thine of the kind we have wen? —CUURCH BELLS 
SEVEN PRAYERS ON THE SEVEN WORDS FROM 


THE CROSS. Fer Distribution on Good Friday, ov fut vse during 
©The Three Hours.’ Pifty copies in packet, Iss ged, 
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WILBERFORCE.— SPEECHES ON MISSIONS. By the Right 
Rev. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D. Edited by the Rev. Ifenry Row ey, 
8vo. cloth boards, 7s. [Second Ldition, 

‘This book may be considered an instruction-book. Ll teaches the speaker or 
the preacher haw to provide himself well with materials, and then how to infuse 
life and warmth into them.'—CUURCH BELLS. 

WILKINSON .— [Works by the Right Rev. G. IT, Winexivson, DD. 

Bishop of Truro. 
ABSOLUTION: A Sermon. 8vo. paper covers, Is. 
BE YE RECONCILED TO GOD. 1d; 6s. per too. [New Edit. 
CONFESSION: A Sermon. 8vo. paper covers, Is. 


FIRST STEPS TO HOLY COMMUNION. The Substance 
of Four Simple Instructions after Confirmation. Fcap. Svo. 6d.; 
leather, Is. 6¢. A Superior Edition in Old Style, bound in white, Iv. 


FOUR MISSION PRAYERS. wWi/.; 7s. per 100. 
HINDRANCES and HELPS to the DEEPENING of the 
SPIRITUAL LIFE AMONG CLERGY and PEOPLE. 3. 


HOLY WEEK AND EASTER. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 1s.; 
leather, Is. 6:7. [17th Thousand, 


HOW TO BEGIN A NEW LIFE. Fap. 8vo. paper covers, 6¢/, $ 
leather, Is. G4 =A Superior Edition in Old Style, cloth, bevelled 
boards, Is. 
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